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Editor’s 
introduction 


Douglas J. Simpson 
Editor 


Texas Tech University 


John Dewey’s egalitarian and pedagogical interest in art was a 
lifelong passion that evolved and emerged as a powerful force in his 
thinking during the later period ofhis writings (Jackson 1998). He(Dewey 
1934) became increasingly concerned that art was too isolated from 
ordinary people, everyday life, and common experience. As a result, he 
thought art needed to be reinterpreted and understood to extend beyond 
museums, cathedrals, theatres, and symphony halls or “the beauty 
parlor|s] of civilization” into the familiar arenas of the common person, 
e. g., including being a part of social, educational, and familial interac- 
tions and activities (344). He also wanted people to recognize the potential 
that art has to play in the development of moral imagination and 
reflection (336, 345), the growth of valued commonalities in communities 
(336), the promotion of genuine communication and understanding in 
society (286), and the realization and extension of cultural continuity 
(327). He argued that art could play a positive role in the development of 
individuality and personality if its office or work were to be brought to 
fruition, too. He claimed 


it is the office of art to be unifying, to break through conventional 
distinctions to underlying common elements of the experienced world, 
while developing individuality as the manner of seeing and expressing 
these elements, so it is the office of art in the individual person, to 
compose differences, to do away with isolations, and conflicts among the 
elements of our being, to utilize oppositions among them to build a richer 
personality. (248) 
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Moreover, he intellectually pushed for a conception and practice of art 
that makes it accessible, experienced, enjoyed, and contributed to by 
everyone and that, therefore, affects the enlargement, order, and unity 
of communities. Specifically, he contended that 


Works of art that are not remote from common life, that are widely 
enjoyed in acommunity, are signs ofa unified collective life. But they are 
also marvelous aids in the creation of such life. The remaking of the 
material of experience in the act of expression is not an isolated event 
confined to the artist and toa person here and there who happens to enjoy 
the work. In the degree in which art exercises its office, it is also a 
remaking of the experience of the community in the direction of greater 
order and unity. (81) 


Eventually, Dewey wrote that education itself needs to be viewed as 
an art and that teachers need to be free to practice the art of pedagogy, 
for education, thinking, and teaching are arts that have the potential to 
enliven, enrich, and enhance classrooms and schools with artistic and 
aesthetic experiences for both students and teachers (Simpson, Jackson 
& Aycock, 2005). The activities and products of art—including the 
activities and products of teaching—have the potential to communicate 
so effectively and powerfully that they become “the incomparable organ|s] 
of instruction” (Dewey 1934, 347). Given this philosophy, it seems safe to 
say that Dewey would have welcomed the ideas and experiences the 
authors of the essays in this thematic issue bring to our attention. 

George W. Noblit and Silvia C. Bettez, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, in addition to serving as guest editors of this issue of the 
Journal of Thought, provided the conceptualization of the project from 
the beginning. Their proposal to edit this issue of the Journal of Thought 
is both educationally and politically significant. Educationally, the ar- 
ticles in this issue raise awareness and broaden appreciation for the arts 
in education. Even today—perhaps, particularly in this period—we have 
influential voices that depreciate the importance of the arts in schooling 
and wish to stress and fund curricula that are viewed narrowly as 
economically advantageous for the individual and society, but especially 
the affluent who have large investments in the economic engines that 
drive the economy. With this so-called free-enterprise interpretation of 
the nature and role of education, schools promote—at best—a type of 
learning that furthers a rational, scientific, and technical development 
that results in graduates who are largely ignorant of their own cultures 
and artistically and aesthetically malnourished. They thereby promote 
the practice of leaving art to museums, concert halls, and theatres and 
imply—by their priorities and practices—that it is for the pleasure and 
development of the economically privileged. On designated school days, 
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of course, all children can visit these enclaves of the arts. But only the 
privileged will have the time, resources, and opportunities to get on the 
inside of the arts to better and more broadly understand themselves and 
others as well as their cultures and world. Only the advantaged will have 
their imaginative and creative powers formally nurtured. Only the 
favored will be able to integrate their experiences and lives as they 
transform their thinking, feeling, and choosing. Only the empowered will 
have their agency reaffirmed and further developed through the arts so 
that they can become more fully developed independent thinkers and 
interdependent actors. 

But, it is also clear that this relatively positive scenario is not a 
particularly common experience for many of the children of the wealthy. 
How many students from economically advantaged homes graduate from 
school with the dispositions, sensitivities, affections, and appreciations 
that Dewey says art can help stimulate and foster? Politically, then, the 
articles in this issue remind us that the arts have the potential to draw all 
students, including the culturally disenfranchised, into the joys and 
benefits of learning, creating, imagining, and thinking. The passion, 
meaning, enjoyment, integration, understanding, and reflection that are 
sometimes more readily experienced in the arts are potential ways of 
addressing inequities in education. The arts also offer an entrée into homes 
and cultures of students and parents. They provide powerful experiences 
that are not easily forgotten, having the capability to speak to us a whole 
person. The authors give us examples of how the arts open space, vision, 
and doors through a particular program (Hinson, Rogers, Brown, Bauman), 
critique (Trier), play (Hanley), school (Blaisdell), case study (Machado- 
Casas), and literature (Cook, Cotton). In all, they unlocked windows for us 
that allow us to see multiple viewpoints and ways of helping all P-12 
students and their parents and guardians—not to mention their teachers— 
to learn more effectively, meaningfully, critically, rigorously, and happily. 
They also provide insight, directly and indirectly, about what pre-service 
and in-service educator preparation programs may find useful. 
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Powers in the Arts 
in Education 


George W. Noblit & Silvia C. Bettez 
Guest Editors 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


The role of the arts in education and society are often understood in 
all too truncated ways. On the one hand, the arts are valued in and of 
themselves as forms of cultural expression. Arts then are important in 
and of their own right. On the other hand, we value the arts because of 
their ability to help with other endeavors. In schools, we often use arts 
integration as a way to interest children in learning other content, such 
as math or literacy that students find less engaging alone. While these are 
both valuable ways to think about the arts and education, our view is that 
this dualism is all too reductionistic. 

There is so much more to the arts than this dualism articulates, and 
this special issue is devoted to expanding how we think about the powers 
of the arts in education. Each of the articles demonstrates these powers 
in different ways, as we will discuss later. It seems the place to start is 
with four possibilities: (1) form and production, (2) imagination, (3) 
connection, and (4) community. We begin with an explanation of these 
powers of the arts and then describe how these powers are demonstrated 
through the work of the authors in this special issue. 


Art as Form and Production 


The first possibility is that the arts enable a focus on form and 
production. The emphasis here is on the arts as making something. This 
making requires giving form to materials. As Eisner (1998) argues: “To 
form is to engage in an activity occurring over time, guided by attention 
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to changing qualities whose end product is to produce a structure, either 
temporal or spatial, that gives rise to feeling” (p. 35-6). Eisner sees a 
connection of forming to an aesthetic way of knowing: 


The distinctions I have made concerning form and the aesthetic as a 
mode of knowing can be summed up thus far as follows. First, all things 
made, whether in art, science, or practical life, possess form. When well 
made these forms have aesthetic properties. These aesthetic properties 
have the capacity to generate particular qualities of life in the competent 
recipient. In literature and in many of the arts such forms are used to 
reveal or represent aspects of the world that cannot be experienced 
directly. Second, form is not only an attribute or condition of things made; 
it is a process through which things are made. Knowing how forms will 
function within the finished final product is a necessary condition for 
creating products that themselves possess aesthetic qualities. Such 
knowing requires an active and intelligent maker. Third, the deeper 
motives for productive activity in both the arts and the sciences often 
emanate from the quality of life the process of creation makes possible. 
These satisfactions are related to the kinds of stimulation secured in the 
play process and from the aesthetic satisfactions derived from judg- 
ments made about emerging forms. (p. 36) 


Eisner argues that “to form is to confer order” (p. 38). Yet for him, 
achieving order is both a process of exploration and an outcome. 
Aesthetics is as much about making sense as it is about making the 
physical product: “This sense-making is located in the choices we make 
in our effort to create order” (p.38). This is where Eisner parts company 
with those who see knowledge only to be discovered. His argument is that 
knowledge is also “constructed—something made” (p. 40) and this recasts 
the role of the knower into “someone who shapes materials and ideas” (p 
40). Here the point must be emphasized that Eisner is not drawing a hard 
line between science and art. Indeed, his point is that science and art both 
interpolate. There is an art to science and a science, or “techne” (p.40) in 
his words, in art. His emphasis is that art brings a valuing of production 
and form to activity in ways that science, as discovery does not. 

What our schools are sorely lacking is developing aesthetic ways of 
knowing, “satisfactions” (p. 36) and “sensibilities” (p.42) according to 
Eisner, and this is reflected in student malaise about learning. He is clear 
about what art can contribute: 


The aesthetic in education has two major contributions to make, neither 
of which is yet a part of our educational agenda. First, it tells us about 
the world in ways specific to its nature. Second, it provides the experi- 
ential rewards of taking the journey itself. These potential contributions 
must surely be important to those who wish, as we do, to improve the 
quality of schooling for the young. (p. 43) 
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Art as Imagination 


A second possibility for understanding the power of the arts is art as 
imagination. Kieran Egan (1992) focuses on the transcendent quality of 
imagination. For him, imagination is what makes true learning possible: 
“_..transcending the conventional is necessary to constructing one’s 
sense of any area of knowledge; accepting conventional representations 
is to fail to make knowledge one’s own, is to keep it inert rather than 
incorporate it into one’s life” (p. 48). 

Egan does not devalue conventional thinking but rather sees that 
developing imaginative capabilities is central to “...thinking about the 
possible as well as the actual” (p. 49). The argument is that education as 
we know it “...ignores what is distinctive about human learning” (p. 50). 
The human memory is an interpretive and productive reworking of 
associations between discrete bits of knowledge, and imagination feeds 
the construction of new understandings from debris of the old. 

He notes that imaginative work is pleasurable, and engages both the 
emotions and intentions ofa person. In this, imagination is tightly linked 
to the form and production, which Eisner discussed. Yet imagination 
must also be coupled with more efferent learning, even memorization. 
Without this, there is little for the imagination to work on: “Ignorance, 
in short, starves the imagination” (p. 52). The imagination enables a 
person to give meaning to knowledge, to interpret what knowledge is 
about as well as what the knowledge is in itself. 


Art as Connections 


The third possibility is suggested by Susan Schramm’s (2002) focus on 
arts-integrated curriculum and instruction. This lens pushes her to think 
more concretely about a sense of connectedness. Connectedness is three- 
fold. First, instruction is designed so that the students see a subject in 
different but complementary ways. Second, teachers and students share 
the teaching and learning and thus are connected through the mutual 
enactment of each role. Finally, arts integration is about linking the 
schools to resources in the wider community, for enabling a dialogue 
between children and parents, and for students coming to understand 
themselves as productive citizens. 

Art conceived of as connection gives a centrality to the arts. In this 
conception, the arts enable a grasp of complexity. Yet the complexity is 
also understandable as a set of relationships and patterns. These same 
connections form a basis for creative action as well. One has power 
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through relationships and understands contingencies as patterns to be 
negotiated. 


Art as Community 


Maxine Greene (1995) argues that imagination and connection are 
also constitutive of community. In this, art becomes a way to bring “...an 
ethical concern to the fore, a concern that, again, has to do with the 
community that ought to be in the making and the values that give it color 
and significance” (p. 35). For Greene, art and imagination call forth an 
“awareness of what it is to be in the world” (p. 35). Her account highlights 
how poor children today are often not given the artistic tools “...to open 
up a world” (p. 36) and thus are denied access to this sense of community. 
Sharing in important ways Egan’s view of art as imagination, Green sees 
community emerging from imagining another’s life as one’s own. This is 
the wellspring of empathy that invites the consideration of others as 
actually part of our group. Inversely, it is the lack of artistic imagination 
that results in the “...incapacity to create or even participate in what 
might be called community” (p. 37). Imagination can “...bring severed 
parts together, can integrate into the right order, can create wholes” (p. 
38). The arts play a central role because they enable the imagination of 
“alternative possibilities” (p. 39) for the power of becoming a community. 

These are four possible explanations for the powers of the arts in 
education: form and production, imagination and transcendence, connec- 
tion, and community. Of course, they are not necessarily mutually 
exclusive. Yet these provide a starting point for us to consider what it is 
about the arts that contributes to student learning and motivation. 


The Powers of the Arts 


In “Music Matters,” Hinson, Rogers, Brown, and Bauman describe 
how North Carolina’s Curriculum, Music, and Community (CMC) project 
uses music to engage elementary school students in school, assist them 
in becoming agents in their own learning, and connect them to their 
community. This project demonstrates all four of the aforementioned 
powers of the arts. The project was conceived of and carried out by a 
combination of teachers, students, and local musicians creating both 
connectedness and community. The authors state, “Our goal is connect- 
edness that is both personal and curricular” (p. 6). They invoke the three- 
fold connectedness described by Schramm where students see a subject 
in a new way, both students and teachers share teaching and learning, 
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and the school is linked to the wider community through ties with local 
musicians. As part of the CMC project students are trained and encour- 
aged to ask questions of adults. Students generate questions, conduct 
interviews, and summarize what they learn in writing. In this process 
they collect and create stories; they are engaging in form and production. 
Through the music and the interviews students’ imagination is engaged 
which results in an excitement about learning and new ways for students 
to put meaning to knowledge. The CMC project aptly demonstrates the 
multiple powers of the arts. 

Trier’s article on “Detournement as Pedagogical Praxis” also speaks 
to the multiple powers of the arts in education. Trier discusses the use 
of “media culture” texts to promote critical thinking among students who 
are preservice teachers. In the article, Trier explains how he uses a 
videocollage centered around the film Lean on Me to engage a group of 
preservice teachers in an exploration of personal and social agency in 
education. Through the use of videocollage, which Trier describes as both 
the enactment of “critical art” and a method of “detournement,” students 
were able to make new connections with messages and material and their 
imagination was stretched and engaged in ways that allowed them to 
bring severed parts together and create new wholes. Through particular 
splicing of films and particular juxtapositions of texts in the videocollage, 
students as viewers were challenged to reconsider the meaning of the 
main character’s words and what they “imply about social agency” which 
enabled students to come up with new meanings and new understandings 
of agency. Furthermore, in the creation of the form and production of the 
videocollage, Trier as the professor was able to enact his own sense of 
agency as an educator. In this sense, both students and teacher benefited 
from the powers of the arts. 

Stone-Hanley writes a compelling article centered around a play 
which helps explain how students create form and production as artistic 
agents and writers, use imagination to envision new possibilities and 
engage in transformation, and find connection to school and learning. In 
“The Name Game,” Stone-Hanley describes the power of naming. 
Naming, she states, is an act of power and a way toclaim agency. Naming 
is also “an act of the imagination, an envisioning of memories and 
possibilities” (p. 1, emphasis authors). Through naming, people use 
imagination to claim agency. Stone-Hanley’s article includes a play in 
which she as the author is also naming and claiming agency. In the 
article, Stone-Hanley demonstrates how the arts, and specifically 
playwriting, can be used as a medium to name. The main character in the 
play is a composite of youth Stone-Hanley has worked with in the 
performing arts. She explains that through the arts—drama, perfor- 
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mance poetry, and Hip Hop—students who otherwise felt alienated in 
school were able to claim agency through the use of imagination and the 
act of naming their world. The arts can be a space where students create 
community to counteract the alienation many of them feel in school and 
can become a medium to empower disempowered students. 

In Blaisdell’s article, he discusses the impact of A+ school reform on 
a middle school in the southeast. Blaisdell views the personnel’s ability 
to use metaphor in describing the school reform as key to the success of 
the school. Through the use of metaphor, the teachers and administra- 
tors are engaging in a creative act, the metaphor is a type of form and 
production fostered by the imagination which fuels a successful view of 
the school. The use of metaphor also assisted in building a sense of 
community within the school; Blaisdell writes, “The use of metaphor (and 
in fact, multiple metaphors) helped teachers at the successful school 
communicate about the reform and get to a point of agreement” (p. 14). 

Machado-Casas provides an account of how the arts became an 
integral part in empowering her elementary school students, their 
parents, and herself in her dual language classroom. Classroom commu- 
nity was created through the use of the arts; students were encouraged 
to engage in the creation (form and production) of art with their parents 
utilizing objects that exist in their everyday world. Through the use of 
imagination and artistic projects, students and parents could see the 
connection between their home life and the classroom environment. 
Parents and students were encouraged to share their life stories with the 
class through artistic biographical projects, enhancing connection and 
community. In an engaging personal narrative, Machado-Casas demon- 
strates how, “the arts is ‘la llave’ [the key] that teachers can use to create 
aclassroom where all children and their parents/guardians are accepted, 
respected, and seen as powerful political beings” (p. 16). 

Cook provides a review of the book The Hip Hop Generation authored 
by Bikari Kitwana. Cook argues that the book can be used as a tool to 
engage in conversations with youth about the cultural crisis in African- 
American culture and the possibilities of using the power of the art of hip 
hop as a means to promote equity and justice in America. 

Cotten writes a review of the book Transforming the Curriculum: 
Thinking Outside the Box by Susan L. Schramm. In the book Schramm 
offers detailed lesson plans for teachers interested in integrating curricu- 
lum and incorporating the arts. Cotten finds some shortcomings in the 
book but argues ultimately that the book can serve as a useful resource 
for teachers interested in integrating art with core academic subjects. 

All of the authors in this special issue demonstrate the powers of the 
arts in education. In each article there are accounts based on classroom 
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experiences and research that demonstrate the arts as form and produc- 
tion, imagination, connection, and community. These can help students 
claim agency and become more motivated and engaged in their learning 
process. Furthermore, the accounts demonstrate how the arts can assist 
teachers in being more motivated and successful in helping their students 
become positively engaged in their educational experience. Ultimately, 
the arts in education have the potential to be a powerful tool that both 
students and teachers can use to claim agency in their learning, teaching 
experiences, and lives. 
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Music Matters: 


Asking Questions, Fostering Agency, 
and Building Community 
in Arts-Based Educational Programming 


Glenn Hinson & Dwight Rogers 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
Sydney Brown 

Gardner-Webb University 

& Amy Bauman 

Independent Educational Researcher 


All too often, schools are dull, lifeless, and isolating institutions. 
Students and teachers frequently experience their school-day routines as 
tedious and monotonous, as exercises in sameness and standardized 
expectation (Goodlad 1984, Kohn 1999). These routines not only separate 
children from curiosity and genuine learning, but also divide them both 
from each other and from the world outside (Block 1997). Compounding 
this sense of insularity is the fact that community members rarely 
venture into schools while classes are in session. When they do enter 
schools, outsiders seldom interact meaningfully with the children and 
teachers who inhabit these buildings seven hours a day, five days a week, 
and ten months a year. School is too frequently an institution that 
disconnects students from their interests and from one another, while 
simultaneously severing their relationships with their community and 
the many significant ideas and objects found outside the classroom walls 
(viz. Robinson 2000, Seidel 2000). 

Schools, however, are also places with remarkable potential for 
creating meaningful experiences. They are filled with children who, if 
given the opportunity, are eager to learn about each other and the world 
around them. And they are led by adults who, for the most part, are there 
because they enjoy working with children and want to facilitate learning. 
Yet the social, administrative, and curricular arrangements of far too 
many schools encourage tedium over excitement, and isolation over 
community (Goodlad 1984, Kohn 1999). While outside appearances might 
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suggest a comfortable day-to-day routine, below the surface often lurks 
a hidden, more entrenched, and far more insidious structure. This 
structure prizes efficient organization, compliance, and obedience; it 
typically achieves its ends by (subtly, though always while claiming “the 
best interests of the child”) exercising authoritarian control over both the 
subjects and processes of learning (Darling-Hammond 1995). Often lost 
in the press towards standardization and “efficiency” are educational 
opportunities that inspire curiosity and invite children to participate in 
crafting their own educational paths. 

When rules reign and test scores govern, flexibility falters ... and 
often vanishes altogether. Schools become models of mechanistic learn- 
ing, alearning that grows increasingly insular and self-referential. In this 
process of pedagogical narrowing, the world of the local—a world of ever- 
shifting stories and personalities and ideas—moves further and further 
away from the classroom. Students learn to look inwards (to the 
resources of the school) rather than outwards (to the resources of the 
surrounding community) for answers; the resulting insularity effectively 
discourages children from building dynamic learning relationships with 
the local community. By fostering this isolation, schools not only cut off 
access to diverse worlds of local thought, but also keep children from 
experiencing the challenges of social engagement beyond the school’s 
walls. The disconnection thus comes to rest in both the content and 
structure of learning, as children’s school lives become increasingly 
detached from their lives in their homes and neighborhoods. 

Arts-based educational programming, and particularly programming 
that celebrates local arts, potentially challenges this disconnection. The 
arts—in all their inherent “messiness”—resist the efficiency of standard- 
ization. When these arts take a local face, when they emerge from and 
speak to local tastes, they invite students to reconnect school and 
community (cf. Bulger 1991: 17-18, Seaman 2002). This essay explores an 
educational model designed to foster this connection, a model realized in 
North Carolina’s Curriculum, Music, and Community (CMC) project.' 
The CMC project unfolds from the premise that music holds a particular 
power to create curricular and social arrangements that build on the 
constructive—rather than destructive—potential of schooling. Taking 
music as its means, the project offers students a path of ownership and 
engagement, inviting them to become agents in their own learning, and 
to re-situate this learning in the resources of their local community. 


Harnessing the Passion: The Affective Power of Music 


Music is a realm of passion and emotion, an aesthetic arena that is 
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part of every student’s life. Unlike so many other arts, music is 
inescapably shared; it surrounds us, envelops us, invites us to hear and 
respond. Always near at hand, music insinuates itselfinto our conscious- 
ness, ever lurking in the social background or claming the foreground of 
our attention. On the school-bus, in the mall, in the church-house and the 
synagogue, on the sidewalks and the streets—it echoes through our lives, 
heard and overheard, attended to and dismissed. When attended to, when 
heard with openness and interest, it can pull us out of our everydayness, 
drawing us into an affective place that speaks more to soulful spirit than 
to thinking mind (cf. Eisner 2000; Glidden 1999; Reimer & Wright 1992). 

Such is certainly the experience of children, who often embrace 
music with a passion that sets it apart from all other realms of knowing 
encountered in schools. Music defines a domain that children know from 
outside of the classroom, a domain that they claim as markedly theirs, 
one for which school often provides more ofa space for social conversation 
than for academic exploration. The students’ musics—pop, punk, salsa, 
hip-hop, and so much more—are musics free of the music-room’s binding 
rules. Captured on radios and MP3 players and hand-held CD units, these 
musics resist notation and formal arrangement; they speak instead to 
feeling, story, and social connection. These are the musics that offer 
entrée into children’s social and emotional worlds; they are the soundtracks 
of children’s lives, lending continuity between school and the worlds 
beyond. They are also the musics with which the CMC project begins. 

In conceptualizing the project, the CMC team—educators from the 
University of North Carolina’s School of Education and Curriculum in 
Folklore, and staff from the Folklife and Arts in Education programs of 
the N.C. Arts Council—hoped to harness the power of children’s passion 
for music, and to bring some of this passion back in the classroom. 
Towards this end, CMC planners—who include this essay’s two lead 
authors—turned to the vernacular, exploring the musics that were 
already a part of children’s lives and those of their broader communities. 
Working closely with teachers at participating schools, we set out to 
create a flexible, site-specific model that would place vernacular musics 
at the center of elementary school curricula. 

We recognized, of course, that bringing music into the schools would 
not, by itself, insure children’s active engagement. Music could all too 
easily become “just another school project”; the passion could all too 
easily be lost to the stranglehold of routine. To avoid this end, we tried 
to create a project that invited students to actively craft their in-school 
involvement with music and—ultimately—with local musicians. We 
tried, in essence, to give children some control over both the form and 
degree of their engagement. 
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Designing an Arts Alternative: 
The Curriculum, Music, and Community Project 


Our first inclination in designing the project was to seek guidance in 
existing arts education programs, keeping in mind the joint goals of 
student agency and community engagement. We searched for projects 
that both brought community-based artists into the schools, and that sent 
questioning students into the community. To our dismay, we discovered 
that few such programs existed.’ 

Most projects did one or the other, with many bringing artists in and 
few sending children out.* Of the former, most programs seemed to 
relegate arts to a role of curricular enhancement, using them to supple- 
ment core curricula, augmenting and embellishing upon other subject 
areas. In these projects, the arts essentially become the means toward 
other ends. Hence a gospel singer might visit a school during Black History 
Month, or a quilter might appear during the unit about colonial history (cf. 
Archbold 1987). In essence, artists in such programs add to someone else’s 
story; their own stories, in turn, remain largely untold. 

Other projects granted arts a more central role, offering them as 
discrete units of study. In most of these programs, however, the arts are 
treated as units in and of themselves, largely isolated from other 
curricula (see, e.g., Taylor 1985, 1987; Gephart 1987; Hinson 1987; 
Mundell 1987). The cross-disciplinary integration achieved in the en- 
hancement models tends to be lost when arts instruction becomes the 
domain of special teachers (who often find their hands tied by a variety 
of school-based structural constraints) and visiting performers. This is 
particularly true in projects that invite artists into the school, typically 
asking them to perform, answer a few questions, and then leave. Such 
performers essentially fill the role of “aesthetically enhanced” substitute 
teachers, offering students little in the way of curricular or community 
connection. While they often do get a chance to tell their story, the story 
itself often unfolds as a fancy of the passing moment, heard and then lost 
to the day’s activities. In neither approach do artists engage students in 
any substantial way. Both approaches essentially reinscribe students’ 
status as recipients rather than as actors (cf. Deasy 2002, Longley 1999). 

The challenge facing the CMC team was clear. We knew—in a very 
general way—what we wanted; we just didn’t know how to get there. For 
this, we turned to the teachers. Beginning with a single elementary 
school at the foot of the Blue Ridge Mountains, we worked with fourth- 
grade teachers to develop a project design. This design has evolved over 
the past five years— adding new schools and new approaches each year— 
so that the project now includes fifty upper elementary teachers from 
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twelve schools scattered across the state. In each of these schools, 
teachers in grade-level cohorts work with each other, with their students, 
and with local musicians to design and implement curricula that inte- 
grate the state’s standard course of study with students’ stories and 
musicians experiences. Our goal is a connectedness that is both personal 
and curricular. On one hand, we seek to link teachers with other teachers 
in their school, and with teachers in other participating schools; to 
connect students with their classmates and their grade-level peers; and, 
most importantly, to re-connect teachers and students with the non- 
school publics to which they belong. On the other hand, we hope to meet 
state curricular objectives from a variety of disciplines, and to connect 
school curricula with local artists and traditions. In forging these links, 
we challenge the compartmentalizing tendencies of standardized cur- 
ricula, inviting instructors—as one CMC teacher put it—“to finally teach 
to the whole child again, and to get musicians to join us as teachers.” 

If musicians become teachers, and the curriculum tailors itself to the 
local—taking into account the particular aesthetic, occupational, social, 
and religious traditions of the region—then one would expect the shape of 
various CMC projects to vary widely (cf. Sommers 2002: 44). This is 
precisely the case. One school, for example, structured their entire year 
around the locally-based song, “New River Train,” visiting towns where the 
train had stopped, interviewing elders about the railroad’s social and 
economic significance, and devising real-world math problems from the 
train’s old ledgers. Another school used one musician’s stories about his life 
as a sawmiller—and his self-penned song celebrating that life—as a 
jumping off point for examining the county’s timber and furniture-making 
industries. A third school secured monthly radio time on the county’s most- 
listened-to AM station, and broadcast a series of live student interviews 
with local traditional musicians. Though linked by a shared vision and a set 
of common practices, the particularities of the programs are as varied as 
the participating schools. The constants, in turn, are classroom visits by 
artists; student-led interviews with peers, parents, and musicians; and the 
cross-disciplinary integration of music and music-related experiences with 
every subject in the fourth-grade curriculum. 

Sustaining these programming constants are regular conversations 
between the teachers in various CMC schools. To foster these conversa- 
tions—and in so doing to challenge the institutionalized isolation that 
teachers so often experience—the CMC team hosts cross-project gather- 
ings in both summer and winter. Each such gathering brings together 
teachers, musicians, folklorists, and university educators. These meet- 
ings not only spark new programming ideas, but also expose teachers to 
musics that they might not otherwise recognize as part of their local 
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vernacular. This exposure, in turn, often yields transformed program- 
ming in the teachers’ home schools. 

We now turn tothe impact ofthis programming, an impact measured 
largely in terms of students’ feelings of ownership over the processes of 
learning, and students’ enactment of this ownership in contexts both 
within and outside of the school. Perhaps the best way to describe how 
children respond to the project is to invoke a model of disruption and 
communion. Disruption points both to the routine-breaking entry of 
outsiders into the classroom, and to the re-balancing of classroom 
authority that happens when students claim the right to question and 
challenge. Communion, in turn, invokes the community-building that 
occurs when students act on their new-found agency, make connections 
with others, and begin to see themselves as members of a broader social 
whole. Rather than contradicting each other, these two processes work 
together to transform both the dynamics of the classroom and the 
students’ experience of themselves as social actors. 


Disruption—Fostering a Spirit of Agency 


The model begins with disruption—admittedly a strange way to think 
about establishing new relationships, roles, and forms of communication 
in schools. Yet disruption is a necessary first step when we consider the 
institutionalized routine of most classrooms. To bring music and musi- 
cians into classrooms—and to do so as a continuing and integral part of 
the schooling experience—is to break the routine. To invite students to 
actively craft the conversations that surround the music and music- 
making is to break the routine even further. The CMC project does just 
this, not only by offering students more opportunities for choice, by also 
by providing them at least arudimentary voice in the curricular offerings, 
teaching practices, and adult-child relationships in schools. 

One CMC teacher recently pointed out, “Students now have realized 
there is more to school than just math and reading.” The “more” to which 
this teacher refers is all about engagement. More particularly, it’s about 
a kind of engagement in which the students are more actors than 
recipients, a process foregrounded when local musicians visit classrooms. 
When this happens, children don’t only listen to the musicians perform; 
they also sing, dance, and—perhaps most importantly—talk with them, 
asking them questions about their music, their instruments, and their 
lives. It’s this opportunity to ask questions—and to engage in the open- 
endedness and unpredictability of conversation—that perhaps most 
tellingly fosters a sense of agency in the children who have participated 
and continue to participate in the CMC project. 
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The key to this agency rests in the questions, and in the act of asking. 
In most CMC projects, teachers provide occasions for students to ask 
questions to adults, usually through “interviews” with family members, 
other adult friends or neighbors, and visiting musicians. This questioning 
is neither unplanned nor haphazard. Rather, it’s typically the result of 
careful training in how to ask, training that unfolds in a set of activities 
focused on interview techniques. 

The children begin the year in many CMC schools by creating a basic 
“interview protocol,” jointly crafting a set of questions about musical 
tastes and experiences. “What’s your favorite music?” they might ask. 
“When do you listen to it?” “What does it make you feel like?” The 
students then pose these questions to each other, testing them in a set 
of preliminary peer interviews. Sometimes, the children tape-record 
these conversations, allowing them to hear the asking as well as the 
answering; at other times, they simply write down the responses. 
Whether recorded or not, the questions become a place of focus, as the 
children learn to ask in ways that elicit developed answers. ..andin ways 
that turn the conversation towards places that directly interest them. 

Moving beyond student-to-student questioning, the children next ask 
questions of their teacher, practicing their emergent interview skills on 
their first adult. “What kind of music do you listen to at home?” “What was 
the first song you ever learned?” “Tell us about your first radio.” The 
teacher thus becomes a kind of experiential bridge, a safe guide into an 
uncertain world of adult conversation. The children tend to be hesitant 
at first, qualifying their questions, uncertain ofthe boundaries. But as the 
teacher responds with openness and honesty, the students grow more 
confident. “What kind of music do you want at your wedding?” “Has a song 
ever made you cry?” As the questions flow, discursive control shifts—in 
a rare reversal of classroom interrogative roles—into student hands. 
Sensing this shift, the children grow increasingly enthusiastic about the 
questioning, a fact that led one CMC teacher to quip, “they'll get to where 
they'll ask youanything! You get the sense that they ve been holding back 
all these years, just afraid to ask.” Whatever the source of this fear, it 
seems to dissipate with the teacher’s encouraging responses. The 
openness of these answers—and the publicness of this exercise—begins 
to suggest the potential for a very different classroom order. 

This potential becomes even clearer when students take their 
questioning to the next level, moving outside of the classroom to 
interview a parent or caretaker. The subject is still music, invoking a 
realm of broadly shared experience that lends continuity to the conver- 
sations. And the interviewees—like the teacher before them—are still 
familiar, lending an air of safety to the questioning. Now, however, the 
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questions happen at home, while the answers—tape-recorded and sum- 
marized in writing—make their way back to school. When the children 
return to the classroom, the in-class role reversal becomes particularly 
pronounced, for now the stuff of their analysis—the materials that they 
share, compare, and manipulate—are the stories that they have col- 
lected. The explored themes are the themes that they have discussed; the 
conversational paths are the paths that they have plotted. The children, 
in short, begin working with a body of knowledge that is uniquely theirs. 
Not surprisingly, the kids are often the first to point this out. “It’s ours!” 
crowed one CMC fourth-grader from a mountain school. “This isn’t from 
books—it’s real-life!” The excitement of the moment is palpable, as the 
children swap stories and proudly vie for the opportunity to tell their 
heard tales. The teacher, meanwhile, symbolically steps out ofa position 
of authority. While certainly acting as the facilitator of these post- 
interview conversations, she is no longer their director. 

The children’s in-class discussions become the jumping-off place for 
the next set of interviews—the first conversations with strangers, the 
talks with the musicians who visit the classrooms. The children step into 
these meetings with questions in hand, having planned, composed, and 
tested their queries. Perhaps more importantly, they enter this moment 
with ways of questioning in mind, prepared for the unprepared, ready to 
ask in places without precedent (cf. Briggs 1986: 94-97). As the children 
question the artists, the classroom increasingly becomes their space. 
They begin to see themselves not only as hosts, but also as owners. 

At first glance, the link between ownership and the simple act of 
asking questions might seem something ofa stretch. Yet the connection 
becomes clearer when we consider children’s experience with questions. 
From an early age, most kids are taught that the only appropriate 
questions to ask adults are instructional or flatly informational. Children 
learn that it’s not appropriate to pose queries about adult experience; 
these questions seem reserved for other adults. This learning gets 
reinforced and extended when children enter school, where kids con- 
stantly find themselves at the receiving end of systematic questioning. 
Queries like “What’s three times four?” or “What’s the capital of 
Nebraska?” come to dominate teacher/student communication. In so 
doing, they chart the boundaries of appropriate classroom conversation. 

Such questions also declare the appropriate direction of adult/child 
dialogue. These are, after all, the teacher’s questions, asking about things 
that the teacher wants to know (cf. Dillon 1982). Further, they’re 
questions whose answers the teacher already knows. The interrogative 
model that the students experience is thus not only one of exercised 
authority, but also one of emotional removal. Kids realize that the 
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teacher neither really wants nor needs to know the offered answers; 
instead, she wants the children to know them (cf. Heath 1983, Mehan 
1979). Nothing about the act of questioning suggests the teacher’s 
personal engagement with the process. In like manner, nothing about the 
act of answering suggests the potential of responses that rely on the 
individuality of the respondent. The answers are already known; the 
boundaries are narrow; and the questions appear to be of interest to 
neither the inquirer nor the respondents. This is the model of questioning 
that most schoolchildren learn. 

The sense of ownership cited earlier begins to emerge when children 
challenge—and ultimately unlearn—this model. The challenge begins 
with the simple act of asking questions of adults, an act that turns the 
hierarchical relationship between elder questioner and younger respon- 
dent on its head. When children interview family members and visiting 
musicians, they not only direct the conversations, but also ask real 
questions—questions that are important to them rather than to the 
teacher. Such questions might initially strike adults as somehow “irrel- 
evant”; they also remind us, however, that relevance is a function of 
position. For instance, the first time that this writer heard a fourth- 
grader ask a musician, “How much did you pay for your guitar?” the 
question seemed out-of-place. After hearing that same inquiry in a 
number of classrooms, however, I realized that the question was, in fact, 
deeply relevant. The guitar’s cost may not speak to broad issues of culture 
and community, but it does bring the instrument more intimately into 
the world of the children’s experience. In posing this and other likeminded 
questions, students claim the right to set the frame of conversational 
relevance. In so doing, they step into a new role, one where—by 
questioning adults who are interested in sharing their knowledge—they 
seek information about which they want to know more and to better 
understand. This role, in turn, provides children with experience that 
suggests new roles and new social arrangements with adults. As such, it 
offers potential entree into an adult world that, for the most part, would 
otherwise remain closed to them. 

The seemingly small act of providing a space within which children 
can frame and ask their own questions appears to have a powerful impact 
on the way that students act within—and the way that they view—the 
classroom. Invited to claim a measure of expertise that is theirs alone— 
and tochart courses of inquiry that stand apart from the authority of their 
worksheets, their textbooks, and even, to a degree, their teachers— 
children become active agents in their own learning. No categorically 
right or wrong answers await them at the other end of their questions; 
indeed, students quickly come to realize that no predictable answers 
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await them. Stepping into the role of interviewer is to step into a realm 
of spontaneity and improvisation, where the only person who can predict 
the conversation’s next step is the person doing the answering. To hold 
their place in this constantly shifting discursive terrain, and then to 
follow the conversational path (as the children are trained to do in their 
interview exercises), students must think quickly and creatively. They 
recognize that—this time, at least—the teacher doesn’t have the an- 
swers. They are the ones in charge. 

With this realization comes an awareness that the students have not 
only the skills, but also the permission, to ask questions. “We get to be 
creative and do what we want,” declared one CMC fourth-grader, clearly 
claiming this space. “This isn’t like a worksheet or a video,” added one of 
her classmates; “those can be boring.” The break from boredom rests in the 
open potential of asking, with teachers, artists, parents, and peers all 
supporting the children’s emerging claims of agency. Accompanying these 
claims at every turn isa spirit of enthusiasm, engagement, and excitement. 

Not surprisingly, this excitement does not limit itself to the confines 
ofthe CMC project. Instead, teachers report that their students are more 
actively engaged in the full range of classroom activities; as one teacher 
put it, they “seem to be more interested in and attuned to the learning 
process.” This engagement is particularly apparent in the realm of 
questioning, where the lessons of the CMC interviews seem to make 
themselves broadly felt. Hence, when we asked CMC teachers if and how 
their students had changed as a result of the project, many pointed 
directly to the questions students were asking. “They’re not as afraid to 
ask questions.” responded one teacher; “they're a lot bolder in that 
regard.” “Better questions and better answers,” replied another; “they’re 
offering explanations instead of simple answers.” Other teachers noted 
that the children engage in “more thoughtful conversations” than their 
peers in previous classes, that they are “creatively ‘quicker” and are 
“using higher level thinking skills.” Pointing to what one instructor called 
the “greater self-confidence [that many students develop] almost imme- 
diately after beginning the project,” some teachers suggest that their 
students are more willing to take risks in both questioning adult 
authority and challenging the mandated interpretations. Some children, 
for instance, more confidently move class discussions into places where 
students are doing much of the directing. Others are far quicker to 
complicate received answers by offering alternative explanations. These 
and other signs seem to suggest that children are beginning to claim a 
measure of control over the curriculum, treating it not as something that 
is imposed and must be accepted, but rather as something that can be co- 
created by the teacher and students together. 
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At first glance, this spirit of co-creation might seem an unlikely result 
of a model built upon disruption. When invoked in classroom contexts, 
“disruption” suggests disorder, unwelcome intrusion, a step towards chaos. 
The CMC’s reversal of roles, open-endedness of questioning, and re- 
framing of relevance all seem to point in this direction, creating precisely 
the kind of situations that routinized classroom efficiency tries so desper- 
ately to avoid. Yet when we invited this disruption, ceding authority to the 
students and letting them share control of the curricular and conversa- 
tional course, no chaos occurred. Instead, we have witnessed the emer- 
gence of a very different kind of learning, a learning over which the 
students come to claim ownership, a learning that fuels—and, in turn, is 
fueled by—an enthusiasm that transforms the way children act in the 
classroom and the world beyond. Invited to relate to adults in new ways, 
CMC students increasingly come to see themselves as agents in their own 
education, assuming the role of actors who move in the world with 
responsibility and independence. At the same time, the children begin to 
look differently at the places from whence they come, at their homes and 
neighborhoods, which now sparkle as potential sites of excitement and 
learning. The process that begins with disruption thus gives rise toa spirit 
of engagement and communion that pervades all aspects of the students’ 
lives. Not surprisingly, this sense of community-making—the model’s 
second foundational process—begins in the classroom. 


Communion—Building a Sense of Community 


Earlier in this essay, we discussed how CMC students begin the year 
recognizing that they are the experts of their own experience; the musical 
world being explored begins with them, acknowledging that their tastes 
and knowledge are arenas in which they can’t and won’t be challenged. 
While fourth-grade dynamics will almost certainly yield a measure of 
gibing about musical tastes, CMC teachers try to make the classroom a 
place of aesthetic safety, teaching the principle that no one music is 
intrinsically “better” than any other. Hence all musics—whether hip-hop 
or bluegrass, pop or gospel, salsa or country—get recognized as valid 
aesthetic choices. Indeed, when the class graphs their own musical 
tastes—using the data gleaned from student-to-student interviews— 
evidence of diversity becomes a valued commodity. After all, a pie graph 
without slices (in this case, without a variety of musics) simply isn’t 
interesting. Students thus begin the year with formal exercises in the 
discovery and celebration of classroom diversity. 

Needless to say, this celebration of diversity fuels the sense of 
agency discussed earlier, giving students greater confidence in their 
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choices, and thus encouraging them to speak more freely in the 
classroom. “The children are learning tolerance and respect for all the 
different musical tastes, and they feel that they do not have to conform 
to what their peers think is cool,” wrote one CMC teacher, addressing 
the processes of both ownership and community building. “They can 
safely ‘listen’ and experience different genres and have no fear of 
honestly expressing their feelings.” 

This sense of student community gets heightened when musicians 
visit the classroom. One might expect that performers, who certainly claim 
a measure of authority by virtue of their age and artistry, would enter the 
classroom as authoritative adults and surrogate teachers. Yet in the 
children’s eyes, they also enter as targets of inquiry. The students pepper 
the artists with questions developed during their in-class discussions; they 
also pose new questions that arise at the moment, improvised queries that 
spring from the unfolding conversations. These are the questions that 
most potently affirm the students’ growing sense of collectivity, for these 
mark conversational paths that are wholly charted by the children and the 
artists. In one CMC classroom, for example, a visiting gospel artist 
mentioned that she used to sing while tending the fires at her family’s 
tobacco barn. Pursuing this passing comment, a student pressed her to talk 
about growing up on a tobacco farm. Though not a topic that the class had 
discussed when preparing for the singer’s visit, this quickly became the 
topic of conversation, fueling a volley of questions and prompting a long 
discussion about tobacco farming. Throughout, the children knew that 
they had set this conversational course, veering away from the planned and 
happily following the unplanned. 

As this experience repeats itself in various interviews, the children 
begin to recognize the power they wield. They increasingly see their role 
as collective interrogators, as peers with the power to determine the 
class’s path, as a group “self” building a relationship with a visiting 
“other.” Not only are they the agents in the conversational encounter, but 
they are also the agents together. When the artists return for additional 
visits, this spirit of class collectivity only deepens, as students see 
themselves as building jointly experienced relationships. 

Throughout the CMC project’s history, this spirit of shared purpose 
and shared agency has drawn enthusiastic commentary from teachers. 
“The students are more like a family now,” remarked one teacher; “they 
work together and respect each other in a different way.” “We had a group 
of kids that didn’t work together at all in the third grade,” added one school’s 
music specialist, “but with CMC, we’ve made a community of these kids— 
they sing together, dance together, and just be together differently.” This 
spirit of communion is perhaps best captured by the remark of a fourth- 
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grade student inaCMC school, whocommented simply, “we’re happier and 
nicer to each other because we have music to talk about.” 

The sense of peer community is by no means limited to individual 
classrooms. CMC classrooms adopt the project as a fourth-grade cohort; 
every fourth-grader in a participating school thus experiences the 
musicians visits. This, in turn, engenders a broader sense of collectivity 
among the students. No longer are they members only of a particular 
classroom, isolated from their grade-level peers except during lunch, 
assemblies, and perhaps recess. Now they’re also members of a broader, 
age-graded whole, sharing projects and experiences that stretch beyond 
their classroom’s walls. With this sharing comes a very different sense of 
belonging, and avery different embrace of the diversity inevitably evident 
in the expanded group. When classes share their work—comparing, for 
instance, the graphed results of parental interviews about musical 
taste—the world in which they can comfortably identify themselves as 
members grows a bit bigger. 

The sensed unity of the grade group became particularly apparent to 
us during a visit toa CMC school high in the Blue Ridge Mountains. Upon 
entering the school, we were met by an enthusiastic group of students 
comprised of one representative from each fourth-grade class. They 
proudly escorted us down the school’s spacious halls, periodically adorned 
with bulletin-board arrays and art projects. As we turned towards the 
fourth-grade classrooms, however, the sparse decorations gave way toan 
explosion of color and text, with CMC-related projects—graphs, draw- 
ings, ballad texts, journal entries—covering the walls. “This is us!” one 
of the students proclaimed. “We’re the fourth grade!” 

And indeed they were. Above each classroom door hung a string of cut- 
out musical notes, drawing the rooms together in implied harmony. And 
the festooned walls boasted contributions from every class. “This year’s 
group see themselves as the fourth graders,” noted one of the students’ 
teachers, “rather than as individual classes.” 

The students’ vision of themselves as fourth-graders is certainly 
facilitated by the simple presence of the school’s walls. The walls demarcate 
and separate, tacitly declaring the school’s isolation from the surrounding 
community, subtly turning the children’s focus inward—towards each 
other—rather than outward tothe world beyond. Though permeable at the 
school-day’s beginning and end, the walls stand as fixed boundaries for the 
hours between, containing both children and the processes of learning. The 
students, in turn, experience this insularity; they recognize their shared 
situation, and, in this recognition, experience a measure of commonality. 
They are, after all, students, set apart day after day from the world beyond. 
When the CMC project brings community members into the classroom, or 
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sends children out into the community, it challenges this sense of isolation, 
increasing the permeability of the walls. 

The process of stepping beyond the school perhaps best demon- 
strates the ways that the project fosters a broader understanding of the 
nature, vitality, and inclusiveness of community. The children, 
emboldened by their budding command of the arts of inquiry, step out 
of their classrooms and into their homes and neighborhoods with 
questions in mind. Encouraged to ask—and now trained how to ask— 
they move into their world as agents and explorers, searching for stories 
that they quickly realize are universally present. While you can’t 
necessarily ask your parent or neighbor for answers about math or 
history, you can ask about music: about musical tastes; about music 
heard as achild; about social dancing, or singing in church, or one’s first 
radio (or Walkman, or iPod). Music emerges as a domain of eminently 
safe inquiry, a place where stories abound. 

And the students recognize this. They ve asked the questions of each 
other; they've asked the questions of their teacher. Now they ask the 
same questions at home, at church, at family reunions. The school walls 
begin to dissolve, as the outside world becomes a place of learning. More 
particularly, it becomes a place of learning exchange, where the stories 
heard move back into school, just as the tools that elicited them moved 
out into the neighborhood. School thus becomes a site for expanding— 
rather than containing—the children’s social world. The agency fostered 
in school becomes an agency experienced in the world outside of school. 

The parents are often the first to report this shift, telling stories about 
how the children’s questions—and consequent engagement with adults— 
“brought their family closer together.” One CMC teacher reported a 
parent’s delighted claim that “the Music Matters Journal questions 
[questions written in music journals kept by each student] encouraged 
thought and conversations that may have never otherwise occurred. The 
student was also very excited to share all the ‘fun’ things he had done in 
school related to music.” Another parent noted that the project “sparked 
all kinds of conversation around the dinner table,” from a child that 
previously had little to say about school. Still another parent reported that 
her daughter was “full of questions about music” at their family reunion. 

This invocation ofa family reunion begins to suggest how the children’s 
sense of active engagement stretches even beyond the immediacy of the 
family unit. The children’s move outward to family, and then beyond close 
family to neighbors and kin, sets up the next step in the community- 
building process, one that extends the outward move while simultaneously 
bringing representatives of the outside community into the school. The 
outsiders on the inside, of course, are the visiting artists, a group of 
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musicians and dancers who hail from the general environs of the school. 
These artists are not, as a rule, professional performers; rather, theyre 
local folks who embody a particularly local aesthetic heritage. Whether 
gospel pianists, bluegrass fiddlers, or hip-hop emcees, they come from and 
perform for audiences of local peers. When they come into the classroom, 
they broaden this audience to include a diverse selection of students. 

Upon first meeting the performers, the children clearly relate to them 
as artists and outsiders, as talented individuals who have come to share 
their singular gifts with the class. Yet the process of interviewing the 
musicians invariably reduces the performer/audience distance, transform- 
ing the musicians from—as one fourth-grader put it—“artists to ‘just 
folks.” With every question answered, with every story told, the musicians 
move further into the realm of the familiar, stepping closer to the world of 
parents, grandparents, and neighbors. When they return to the classroom 
later in the year, this sense of familiarity only deepens. Over time, the 
children come to claim them as pieces of the local landscape . . . and 
consequently as vital parts of their emerging local identity. 

“It’s a real source of pride for these kids,” noted one CMC teacher 
when asked how her students were responding to the project. “It creates 
pride in the community. They see local artists around town and think, 
‘they come from the same place I do.” Another teacher—answering the 
same question—applauded the “feeling of ownership that my students 
have developed in the music and traditions of their parents and grandpar- 
ents.” Other teachers concurred, citing their students’ new-found “com- 
munity awareness’ and the ways that they were forging new “connections 
with their community and their family members.” At every turn, the 
children seem to be assuming the mantle of community membership, 
seeing themselves not only as fourth-graders, but also as members of a 
collective that stretches far beyond the school. 

With this sense of membership comes an understanding of diversity 
that can profoundly change the ways that children act in the world. When 
asked about the project’s impact on students, CMC teachers repeatedly 
declare, “they’re more understanding of difference.” When pressed to 
elaborate, the teachers explain that at each level of the community- 
building process—from the classroom to the neighborhood—the children 
discover how much they share with those whom they might otherwise 
deem as “different” (cf. Bowman, Bienvenu, and Owens 1999). Music 
provides a common language for conversation, giving students a point of 
entry into social and cultural worlds other than their own. Emotional 
engagement, in turn, offers a mode of connection, inviting students to 
recognize that they are not the only ones who hold music so close to their 
hearts. Even when students cannot understand the music being discussed 
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and/or performed, they nonetheless feel the affective engagement expe- 
rienced by others. “The kids see that music is important to [the visiting 
musicians] ,” remarked one CMC teacher, “and they know it’s important 
to them [i.e., the children]. So they end up wanting to know more about 
[the music], to figure it out. And in doing that, they end up knowing more 
about the musicians, and their histories, and their communities. They 
walk away from it all feeling like they’re not so different after all.” 

Hence the process that begins with disruption—and with the stu- 
dents’ realization that they can actively enter into adult worlds, and thus 
into worlds other than their own—ends with communion, as children 
learn that questions allow them to look beyond difference and find places 
of sharing. Empowered with both the tools for asking and the permission 
to ask, the children step into society with a newfound respect for the ways 
of others, beginning a journey that could well lead to a more compassion- 
ate way of being in the world. 


Captured Passion, Claimed Agency, and Reshaped Identity: 
Towards a New Vision of Social Engagement 


When the fourth-graders at Gamewell Elementary began planning 
their class-wide Parents’ Night, they wanted to make sure that everyone 
attending knew that the students were the ones in charge. So long before 
the first notices went out, as they plotted a program featuring some of the 
artists who had visited their three classrooms, the children began listing 
the responsibilities that faced them. Greeting folks at the door, helping 
musicians carry their instruments from their cars, emceeing the evening’s 
proceedings, choreographing the stage entrances and exits .. . the list 
went on and on. Performing was also a part of it; each fourth-grade class 
would join the musicians onstage, singing a piece the kids had learned 
from the artists’ repertoire. But the students saw these performances as 
only a tiny part of a much bigger whole. In their own words, they weren’t 
just “getting up there singing.” More importantly, they were “giving 
back.” The entire evening became their offering to the community. 

The teachers, by their own account, were both impressed and a bit 
worried by this whole process. Though they had hosted many a Parent 
Night before this one, they had never before considered ceding this much 
responsibility to their students. Yet the children seemed both confident 
and competent. “We had watched them grow from the very beginning of 
the project,” one teacher reported, “and now it just seemed like they 
wanted to show everyone what they'd been doing. They just wanted to 
bring in everybody—parents, grandparents, cousins, folks from church, 
their daddy’s boss. We had never seen anything like it! They were so 
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proud of what they’d done.” Sensing that this pride could translate not 
only into a fuller engagement with the broader community, but also into 
a deeper understanding of the meanings of community membership, the 
teachers increasingly gave the children the directorial reins. If disruption 
and re-balanced authority had been the order of the classroom, why not 
let them reign here as well? The teachers were willing to take the risk. 

For the entire week before the program, students eagerly reported 
news of the many people they had invited. The teachers, well-versed in 
the exaggerations of fourth-grade enthusiasm, listened without much 
expectation. They anticipated perhaps seventy to a hundred visitors, 
figuring that this would have been the norm for an all-school PTA 
meeting, and would be rewardingly high for a single-grade program. 
Everyone was surprised, then, when more than 300 community members 
showed up in the school auditorium. The children had clearly conveyed 
their enthusiasm, and the community responded in kind. 

By all accounts, Parents’ Night was a roaring success. The ease 
between the musicians and the students was apparent to all, as was the 
confidence with which the children carried out their assigned duties. By 
the evening’s close, a number of guests had even joined the music- 
making, adding rhythmic punch to the string-band tunes with a bit of 
clogging or flatfoot. To the teachers’ surprise, many fourth-graders joined 
these dancers in the aisles—students who, as one teacher reported, “had 
never let on that they could even dance!” The evening was perhaps best 
summed up by one of the featured musicians, who later remarked, “It felt 
just like an old-time picking session—everyone was respecting everyone 
else, and everybody was getting along. And the kids just fit right in, like 
they'd been listening to this music all their lives. Which most of them 
hadn’t at all. But you sure couldn’t tell that from being there.” 

“You couldn’t tell... ,” says the visiting musician. Because the 
children were engaged. Because they felt at home. Because they had 
come to understand the music in a way that allowed them to create this 
home, using their newfound understanding to craft for themselves a place 
in the community. Through their questions and conversations, the 
students had forged paths of aesthetic and historical entry into places that 
had never before been a part of their schooling, paths that invited them 
to put a personal face on difference, paths that asked them to recognize— 
through story and song—places of sharing, and ultimately of shared 
membership. It’s this notion of membership that informs the singer’s 
reference to “an old-time picking session.” At picking sessions, everyone 
plays an equal role, regardless of age or background or musical skill. The 
point of such gatherings isn’t competition or display; instead, the purpose 
is social connection. And this was precisely the point that the students 
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were making at Parents’ Night. Given the opportunity to take control of 
the way they learned, and to stretch this learning beyond the confines of 
the classroom, the children created for themselves a place of authentic- 
ity, comfort, and connection. What began as an experiment in disruption 
yielded—and continues to yield—a lesson in agency and the possibilities 
of democratic social engagement. 

When we first envisioned the Curriculum, Music, and Community 
project, we did not know what to expect. We knew that we wanted to 
challenge prevailing edicts of curricular standardization; we knew that 
we wanted to break the walls of isolation that separated school from 
neighborhood. And we knew that music—a domain that children embrace 
with a passion that only rarely marks their experience of school—might 
offer a vehicle for meeting these goals. Beyond this, however, we were 
stepping in the dark. 

As the project unfolded and this darkness began to clear, what quickly 
became apparent was that the students were forging a path of their own, 
a path that we admittedly had not predicted. Seizing the invitations 
inherent in the affective potential of music, the disruptive potential of 
student-directed interviews, and the connective potential of engagement 
with outsiders, the children fashioned a learning alternative fueled by 
excitement and marked by a new vision of themselves, the community 
around them, and their role in that community. In the face of a national 
agenda that seems to value the anesthetizing power of standardized 
curricula, the children’s claim to ownership of their own education is a 
hopeful one indeed. 


Notes 


' The Curriculum, Music, and Community Project has enjoyed significant 
funding from the National Endowment for the Arts, the Arts in Education 
program ofthe N.C. Arts Council, and the Z. Smith Reynolds Foundation. For more 
on the project, visit http://www.unc.edu/learnne/cmc/. 

2 While our early searches for educational analogues proved difficult, such 
analogues became far more evident as the years progressed. See particularly the 
innovative program designs for school-based folklife programs in Louisiana 
(Owens, Bowman, & Bienvenu 1999) and Georgia (Howard & Sommers 2002). See 
also the design for a children’s class offered by the Maude Kerns Arts Center in 
Eugene, Oregon (Congdon 1987). 

’ For broad surveys of arts-based educational programs that focus on 
traditional arts, see Moran and Herst (n.d.), and McDowell (1987). 

‘Many ofthe quotations in this essay come from anonymous evaluations written 
by CMC teachers and students over the course of the project’s history. Others are 
drawn from fieldnotes from teacher meetings, CMC winter workshops, and the 
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summer CMC teachers’ institutes. Still others emerge from teacher and artist 
interviews. To maintain consistency, we credit no quotations to named sources. 
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The signature of the situationist movement, the sign ofits presence and 
contestation in contemporary cultural reality . .. , is first of all the use 
of detournement. 

—Guy Debord 


introduction: 
Critical Pedagogy, Media Culture, and School Films 


A substantial body of research exists concerning the assumptions, 
knowledge, and beliefs that preservice teachers hold upon entering a 
teacher education program (Wideen, Smith & Moon, 1998). Much of this 
research argues that, upon entering programs, most preservice teachers 
do not have a highly developed critical disposition that questions the 
status quo and critiques educational policies and the social conditions of 
schooling. In response to this research, a number of academics have 
called for those who work with preservice teachers to engage in the kind 
of pedagogical praxis associated with the tradition of critical reflection— 
a tradition also signified by phrases such as critical theory, social 
reconstructionism, and critical pedagogy. Zeichner (1990) explains that 
critically reflective teachers recognize “the fundamentally political char- 
acter of all schooling,” and their “reflections center upon such issues as 
the gendered nature of schooling and of the teacher’s work, and the 
relationships between race and social class, on the one hand, and access 
to school knowledge and school achievement, on the other” (p. 59). 
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Anyone who has this goal of engaging preservice teachers in the 
processes of being critically reflective first has to answer some fundamen- 
tal questions, one of which is: What texts will be taken up, and what 
methods will be used, to create the situations within which critical 
questions and analyses can take place?! Perhaps the most typical method 
is to involve preservice teachers in reading, researching, and discussing 
various print texts (e.g., academic journal articles, book chapters, books, 
magazine and newspaper articles, online text) that address a range of 
crucial issues that play out within the national, state, and local spheres 
of educational policy and practice (issues having to do with, for example, 
class, race, gender, language, and power). While examining print texts 
with preservice teachers is an important aspect of my own teaching 
practice, I also typically take up a variety of other texts—more specifi- 
cally, I include various “media culture” texts. In conceptualizing the 
importance of incorporating media culture texts in education, I have 
found Douglas Kellner’s work valuable. 

In his book Media Culture, Kellner (1995) uses the phrase “media 
culture” to refer both to the culture industries (film, television, print 
media, advertising, radio, fashion, and so on) and the commodities that 
these corporate systems generate and circulate (films, television pro- 
grams, commercials, CDs, DVDs, radio programs, newspapers, maga- 
zines, video games, clothing, and others). The main argument that 
Kellner develops about the significance of media culture texts is that 


our current local, national, and global situations are articulated through 
the texts of media culture, which is itself a contested terrain, one which 
competing social groups attempt to use to promote their agendas and 
ideologies, and which itself reproduces conflicting political discourses, 
often in a contradictory manner. Not just news and information, but 
entertainment and fiction articulate the conflicts, fears, hopes, and 
dreams of individuals and groups confronting a turbulent and uncertain 
world. The concrete struggles of each society are played out in the texts 
of media culture, especially in the commercial media of the culture 
industries which produce texts that must resonate with people’s con- 
cerns if they are to be popular and profitable. Culture has never been 
more important and never before have we had such a need for serious 
scrutiny of contemporary culture. (p. 20) 


Kellner’s analysis of the great importance of media culture in our society 
and the “need for serious scrutiny of contemporary culture” resonates 
with an aspect of my work that has involved taking up selected media 
culture texts for a variety of critical purposes. The media texts I have used 
most extensively have been “school films.” Generally, I define a school 
film as a film that in some way—even incidentally—is about an educator 
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or a student. This broad definition has allowed me to conceptualize the 
school film genre as being comprised of well over 100 films. Examples of 
well-known school films are Dead Poets Society, Stand and Deliver, and 
To Sir, with Love. Examples of lesser-known school films are Waterland, 
Welcome to the Dollhouse, and Small Change. Examples of rather obscure 
school films are Torment, Zero for Conduct, and Maedchen in Uniform. 
Examples of recent school films are Elephant and The Emperor’s Club. 

I consider these films to be “public pedagogies,” a term that Henry 
Giroux (2003) uses in Public Spaces, Private Lives in a discussion about 
the power of media culture texts in society. In a discussion of films, Giroux 
articulates one of his central arguments about all cultural texts, which is 
that they 


work pedagogically to legitimate some meanings, invite particular 
desires, and exclude others. Acknowledging the educational role of such 
films requires that educators and others find ways to make the political 
more pedagogical. One approach would be to develop a pedagogy of 
disruption that would attempt to make students and others more 
attentive to visual and popular culture as an important site of political 
and pedagogical struggle. Such a pedagogy would raise questions regard- 
ing how certain meanings under particular historical conditions become 
more legitimate as representations of the real than others or how certain 
meanings take on the force of commonsense assumptions and go rela- 
tively unchallenged in shaping a broader set of discourses and social 
configurations. (pp. 78-79) 


In previous articles, I have described different critical projects that I 
designed around school films. For example, one project involved problem- 
atizing preservice teachers “autonomous,” traditional notions of literacy 
(Street, 1984) by having them read Gee’s (1996) articulation of Discourses 
and multiple literacies, and then having them view the film Teachers for 
its construction of literacy. Through close readings of both the academic 
and cinematic texts, students challenged the film’s assumption that 
literacy is merely the ability to pass standardized tests, and they opened 
up toa more sophisticated conceptualization based on Gee’s definition of 
literacy as being the mastery of a secondary Discourse (Trier, 2001a). In 
another project, I introduced preservice teachers to the concept of 
“techniques of power” through analyses of the film The Paper Chase 
(1973), analyses informed both by Gore’s (1998) articulation of eight 
“techniques of power” and by certain elements from Foucault’s (1977) 
Discipline and Punish (Trier, 2003a).” 

In this article, I will discuss one particular aspect of a larger project 
that I designed to engage preservice teachers in an exploration of the 
issue of personal and social agency in education. This group of perservice 
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teachers was made up of secondary English students in an MAT program. 
The aspect of the larger project that I will focus on is an activity that 
involved students in viewing, analyzing, discussing, and writing an essay 
about the film Lean on Me. As I explain in the next section, I responded 
to the preservice teachers’ readings of the film by making what I call a 
videocollage. This videocollage became an important text within the 
overall project, mainly because it engaged preservice teachers in recon- 
sidering the issue of “agency” that the film works to legitimate. Because 
the videocollage would be impossible to fully describe in detail in ajournal 
article, I have decided to describe only a few sequences of it. After I discuss 
both the film and the videocollage, I will explain how my making of the 
videocollage was an enactment of the “critical art” method of “detourne- 
ment,” which I will define later. For now, I will add that this “critical art” 
method enacted my own sense of agency as a teacher educator, which I 
will also explain in the last section of this article. 


Lean on Me as a “Public Pedagogy” about Agency 


Lean on Me (1989) is a fictionalized (yet quite close to the facts) 
account of the experiences of Joe Clark, an African American principal of 
Eastside High, an urban school in Patterson, New Jersey from 1983-1991. 
The film depicts Clark’s “tough love,” authoritarian methods for dealing 
with the many serious problems that Eastside High School faced. This 
film was one of a number of texts that were taken up within the course 
to facilitate examinations of the issues of race, class, power, and so on. In 
the film, we see Clark firing teachers for simply disagreeing with him or 
not following his every policy to the letter; expelling hundreds of “losers” 
and “drug dealers” from the school, sometimes dozens at a time; chaining 
the school doors shut; marching through the halls with a bullhorn anda 
baseball bat, creating a disciplined, boot-camp atmosphere; taking “sui- 
cidal” students to the school rooftop and challenging them to jump if they 
really want to kill themselves; shouting down and insulting parents at 
public meetings; confronting his superiors and the school board; and 
much more. By the end, the film’s preferred message is clear: because of 
Clark’s draconian policies and methods, he turned Eastside High around, 
and Clark is a heroic educational figure. 

The activity that precipitated my making of the videocollage called 
for students to view, analyze, and write an essay about the film. The 
open-ended essay prompt was for students to react to the cinematic 
figure of Joe Clark in any way they wished. One requirement was that 
they were to discuss two selected scenes of the film. What the essays and 
seminar discussions about the film revealed was that most of the 
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preservice teachers strongly identified with the representation of Joe 
Clark, seeing him as being (to quote from student essays) “inspira- 
tional,” “committed,” “tough but fair,” “over the top but down to earth,” 
and “a caring educator who, though strict and unyielding, serves as a 
good model for teachers to emulate.” 

Remarkably, none of the students discussed what is, on my own 
admittedly oppositional reading of the film text, arguably the most 
ideologically problematic message of the film, which crystallizes in one 
specific scene in the film. In the scene, Clark, dressed as always ina white 
suit, is on the stage of the school’s assembly hall. Behind him are dozens 
of students, most of whom are African American. In the audience are 
hundreds more students, nearly all African Americans. Clark holds a 
microphone and faces the students seated in the hall, explaining that the 
students on stage are drug dealers and users, and that because they “are 
incorrigible,” they are being “expurgated . . . forever” from the school. At 
this point, what seems to be two dozen plainclothes security officers (all 
African American) swiftly remove all the students by physical force from 
the stage. Moments later, Joe Clark is alone on stage. When the verbal 
commotion among the seated students dies down, Clark addresses them 
with a warning and a declaration: 


Next time, it may be you. If you dono better than they did, next time it will 
be you. They said this school was dead, like the cemetery it’s built on. But 
we call our Eastside teams “ghosts,” don’t we? And what are ghosts? 
Ghosts are spirits that rise from the dead. J want you to be my ghosts. You 
are going to/ead our resurrection by denying expectations that all ofus are 
doomed to failure. My motto is simple. If you do not succeed in life, I don’t 
want you to blame your parents! I don’t want you to blame the white man! 
I want you to blame yourselves! The responsibility is yours! 


Though I find Clark’s “blame the victim” rhetoric and tone quite 
problematic, what I find more problematic is the philosophy of personal 
agency that Clark implies in this “My motto is simple” speech. On my 
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reading, the key terms are “blame,” “succeed,” “responsibility,” “parents,” 
and “white man.” For Clark, success likely refers to remaining in school, 
studying hard and getting good grades, passing standardized skills tests, 
graduating from high school, obtaining a job or going to college, paying 
taxes, not breaking laws, getting married, being a good neighbor and 
citizen, having children, buying a home, taking vacations, opening doors 
of opportunity yourself, and so on. For Clark, if these events do not 
eventually take place for the students, it will be their own fault, which he 
makes clear in the line, “The responsibility is yours!” For Clark, 
exercising agency is essentially an interpretive experience that, if 
exercised properly and routinely, will inevitably lead to success. He 
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implies that taking responsibility is an internal act of interpreting our 
experiences in a way that does not attribute causes to any other sources. 
Clark expresses his belief that there is a clear danger in attributing 
causes to other sources in his references to “parents” and “the white 
man.” The term “parents” indexes not only one’s father and mother but 
many other “personal” and “local” elements of one’s life (other family 
members, relatives, one’s home, neighborhood, school, church, job, 
larger community, and so on). The term “white man” refers both to our 
country’s history of white racism as well as to the fact that the control of 
all the powerful institutions in our society (the economy, the govern- 
ment, the law, the media, higher education, and so on) rests almost 
totally in the hands of a white power structure. Clark commands his 
students not to look for any outside sources to understand the circum- 
stances of their lives. To do so is to play with fire because such searches 
for causes may tempt one to attribute “blame,” and for Clark, to “blame” 
is to fail in one’s interpretation of one’s life experiences. In a fighting fire 
with fire internal action, Clark implies that the way to ward off such a 
temptation to blame others is to internalize the impulse and blame 
ourselves. This is the supreme—and simple—form of agency for Clark. 

Tochallenge Clark’s philosophy of agency, I made a videocollage that 
became a central text for analysis. 


A Videocollage Countertext 


Toencourage students to reexamine their identifications with Clark, 
I designed a videocollage based on this “I want you to blame yourselves” 
scene. One feature of this videocollage is that Clark’s “My motto is simple” 
proclamations are juxtaposed with scenes from various sources, such as 
documentaries, news stories, other films, and television programs. 
Another feature is that Clark’s “blame” speech is taken apart and 
reassembled in varying ways to highlight the problematic nature of what 
he says. Here is one example of such a reassemblage (the dashes signal 
when a “cut” has been made, and the italicization signifies emphasis 
placed on particular words): 


Clark: “My motto is simple— 
I want you to blame yourselves! 
If you do not succeed in life— 
I want you to blame yourselves! 
blame yourselves! 
My motto is— 
blame yourselves!” 
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Throughout the videocollage, about two dozen such reassemblages 
are tactically juxtaposed with clips from a variety of sources for the 
purpose of challenging Clark’s “blame” message. The videocollage is far 
too long and multi-layered to describe entirely.* Instead, I will describe 
two representative (if rather short) sequences that capture the spirit, 
form, and content of the whole. Admittedly, I am attempting here to 
render in print something whose impact can only be fully understood and 
appreciated audiovisually. That said, I think I will be able to convey the 
general idea through this example. 


Sequence A: Linear Juxtaposition 


The first jump cut of this segment occurs at the end of the scene from 
Lean on Me described above. 


[1] 


“My mottois simple. If you do not succeed in life, Idon’t want 
you to blame your parents! I don’t want you to blame the 
white man! I want you to blame yourselves! The responsibil- 
ity is yours!” 


[2] 


| 


Clip from Eyes on the Prize: The sequence of images includes a sign on 
school grounds that reads “NO TRESPASSING/ BY ORDER OF THE 
SCHOOL BOARD,” rows of immobile school buses, locks on the doors 
of a chain-link fence surrounding a school. We hear the narrator’s 
accompanying voice (uninflected in its tones) speaking about the gover- 
nor of Virginia at the time (1960): “Governor Almond closed schools in 
Charlottesville, in Norfolk, and other towns, and he called for unyielding 
rejection of integration.” 


[The accompanying images of African American children and 
adults sitting in a courtroom, with white lawyers and specta- 
tors on one side and African Americans on the other.] 


“The federal courts were also unyielding, ruling again and again that this 
resistance was unconstitutional. But while the court cases were fought, 
the schools stayed closed, and the children—especially the black chil- 
dren—paid the price.” 


[Image of a car pulling up to the entrance of a school. When it 
stops, two adult white males and a small black child get out of 
the car.] 


“So the crisis in school desegregation continued. In the fall of 1960 in New 
Orleans, four little girls were sent to first grade in white schools.” 
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[The men are on each side of the girl as they ascend the school 
steps. One man opens the door, and the girl enters the school 
first, followed by the men.] 


“It caused a city-wide riot.” 
[3] 


Clark: “If you do not succeed in life— 
I don’t want you to blame the white man!— 
If you do not succeed in life— 
I want you to blame yourselves!” 


[4] 


Clip from Eyes on the Prize: The scene is a city street, and the images are 
of the tyrannical Police Chief Bull Connor barking directives at his white 
police officers and fireman amid a gathering of hundreds of peaceful 
black demonstrators on the sidewalk. The narrator’s accompanying 
voice-over is: “The confrontation moved outside the park. Once again, 
Bull Connor summoned his firemen. With no place to run, no trees for 
protection, the demonstrators were hit with the full force of the water.” 


[Imagery of firemen blasting massive streams of water full- 
force from fire hoses as defenseless black men, women, and 
children are slammed into the sides of buildings or blown off 
their feet to the pavement.] 


(5) 


Clark: “My motto is simple. 
I want you to blame yourselves!” 


Sequence B: Separation and Rearticulation 


Along with the juxtaposition of images in a linear fashion, the other 
main feature of the videocollage is the separation ofa segment’s audio and 
visual elements and a rearticulation of them for the purpose of creating 
provocative combinations or “couplings.” For example, one such se- 
quence includes footage of Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., delivering his 
famous “I have a dream” speech to the massive gathering of people that 
came together in the March on Washington in 1963. At first, we see King 
and hear his voice, but in subsequent segments his voice is replaced by 
that of Clark’s, so we see King “speaking” Clark’s “blame” speech, which 
is repeated in various combinations accompanying King’s image. We also 
see the image of Clark on the assembly stage of Eastside High and hear 
him delivering his “blame” speech to the African American audience of 
students, but at one point Clark’s voice disappears and is replaced by 
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King’s voice speaking words from the “I have a dream” speech to the 
image of Clark on stage. This provocative interplay occurs in variations 
for some time. Another permutation in this sequence is that there are 
many segments in which we see other recognizable black and white 
historical/cultural/political figures speaking to crowds or on television, 
but what we hear are Joe Clark’s words or MLK’s words accompanying 
the images. For example, here are just a few of dozens of brief segments 
from this sequence: 


(1] 


Clark: “And as we walk, we must make the pledge that we shall 
always march ahead. We cannot turn back. There are those 
who are asking the devotees of civil rights, ‘When will you 
be satisfied?’ 


[Image of African American students in the as- 
sembly hall audience looking at and listening to 
Clark on stage] 


“We can never be satisfied as long as the Negrois the victim 
of the unspeakable horrors of police brutality.” 


2] 


“My mottois simple. Ifyou do not succeed in life, Idon’t want 
you to blame your parents!” 


[Aerial image oftens of thousands of people on the 
Washington mall, listening to MLK deliver his 
speech] 


“I don’t want you to blame the white man! I want you to 
blame yourselves! The responsibility is yours!” 


[3] 


“We can never be satisfied as long as our bodies, heavy with 
the fatigue of travel, cannot gain lodging in the motels of the 
highways and the hotels of the cities. We cannot be satis- 
fied as long as a Negro in Mississippi cannot vote and a 
Negro in New York believes he has nothing for which to vote. 
No, no, we are not satisfied and we will not be satisfied until 
justice rolls down like waters and righteousness like a 
mighty stream.” 


[4] 


Kennedy: Clip from Eyes on the Prize: We see President Kennedy 
seated at a table as he delivers a speech on television to the 
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American people. The image is accompanied by Clark’s 
words: 


“If you do not succeed in life— 

I don’t want you to blame the white man!— 
If you do not succeed in life— 

I want you to blame yourselves!” 


[5] 
Clip from contemporary news footage of President George 
W. Bush delivering a State of the Union speech, but the 
voice and words are Clark’s: 


“My motto is simple. If you do not succeed in life, 
I don’t want you to blame your parents! I don’t 
want you to blame the white man! I want you to 
blame yourselves! The responsibility is yours!” 


[6] 


Speaking his own words: “In a sense we have come to our 
nation’s capital to cash a check. When the architects of our 
republic wrote the magnificent words of the Constitution 
and the Declaration of Independence, they were signing a 
promissory note to which every American was to fall heir. 
This note was a promise that all men, yes, black men as well 
as white men, would be guaranteed the unalienable rights 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. It is obvious 
today that America has defaulted on this promissory note, 
insofar as her citizens of color are concerned. Instead of 
honoring this sacred obligation, America has given the 
Negro people a bad check, a check which has come back 
marked ‘insufficient funds.’ But we refuse to believe that 
the bank of justice is bankrupt. We refuse to believe that 
there are insufficient funds in the great vaults of opportu- 
nity of this nation. And so we have come to cash this check, 
acheck that will give us upon demand the riches of freedom 
and the security of justice.” 


After viewing the entire videocollage during a seminar, nearly all ofthe 
students expressed through a discussion and in a subsequent essay how the 
videocollage had caused them to begin to rethink their views of Joe Clark 
and his “tough love,” “I want you to blame yourselves!” philosophy. They 
described feeling “shocked” or “jolted” by some of the juxtapositions, 
especially hearing Joe Clark’s words accompanied by visual scenes of Dr. 
Martin Luther King. The “shock” was in recognizing that Dr. King would 
never have constructed the complexity of the situation in terms of “blaming 
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the victim.” Students also saw the lack of any historical and institutional 
critique in Clark’s words, and they came to realize how economically 
depressed communities and underfunded schools are contributing factors 
leading to student disaffection and failure. Many students took up the 
documentary series Eyes on the Prize and other documentaries about the 
civil rights movement for further study.* 


Detournement as a “Critical Art” Theory and Practice 


At the beginning of this article I stated that a fundamental question 
to be answered by those who attempt to engage preservice teachers in 
critically reflective activities is: “What texts will be taken up, and what 
methods will be used, to create the situations within which critical 
questions and analyses can take place?” Having described in some detail 
the media texts I took up (Lean on Me and the series Eyes on the Prize), 
I will now turn my attention to the method that I used in making the 
videocollage. Though I will use the term “detournement” to describe this 
method, I need to state first that the term “detournement” should be 
understood as being both a theory and a method intertwined—a “praxis,” 
in the (arguable) sense ofa critical practice informed by theory (Bottomore, 
1983; Freire, 1970; Lefebvre, 1968). To avoid the unnecessary repetition 
of the phrase “theory and practice of detournement,” however, I will 
gradually just use the term by itself. 

“Detournement” is a theory/method associated with the Situationist 
International. Ken Knabb (1989) describes the Situationists in The 
Situationist International Anthology thusly: “In 1957 a few European 
avant-garde groups came together to form the Situationist International 
[SI]. Over the next decade the SI developed an increasingly incisive and 
coherent critique of modern society and of its bureaucratic pseudo- 
opposition, and its new methods of agitation were influential in leading 
up to the May 1968 revolt in France. Since then—although the SI itself 
was dissolved in 1972—situationist theses and tactics have been taken up 
by radical currents in dozens of countries all over the world” (p. ix). The 
central figure of the Situationists was Guy Debord, most famous for his 
book The Society of the Spectacle (1967). Though it is well beyond the 
scope of this article to attempt a full (or even a partial) explanation of 
Debord’s theory of “the Spectacle” (see Jappe, 1999; Plant, 1992), Griel 
Marcus (1989) might be suggestive here: 


“The spectacle,” Debord said, was “capital accumulated until it becomes 
an image.” A never-ending accumulation of spectacles—advertisements, 
entertainments, traffic, skyscrapers, political campaigns, department 
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stores, sports events, newscasts, art tours, foreign wars, space 
launchings—made a modern world, a world in which all communication 
flowed in one direction, from the powerful to the powerless. One could not 
respond or talk back, or intervene, but one did not want to. In the 
spectacle, passivity was simultaneously the means and the end ofa great 
hidden project, a project of social control. On the terms of its particular 
form of hegemony the spectacle naturally produced not actors but 
spectators: modern men and women, citizens of the most advanced 
societies on earth, who were thrilled to watch whatever it was they were 
given to watch. (p. 99) 


The main method that the situationists developed to critique and 
challenge the alienating, separating, pacifying, spectator-inducing, so- 
cially controlling forces of the Spectacle was the “critical art” (Debord, 
1963) of detournement. Elisabeth Sussman’s (1989) discussion of de- 
tournement provides an initial, broad definition: 


Detournement (‘disversion’) was [a] key means of restructuring culture 
and experience . .. . Detournement proposes a violent excision of ele- 
ments—painting, architecture, literature, film, urban sites, sounds, 
gestures, words, signs—from their original contexts, and a consequent 
restabilization and recontextualization through rupture and realign- 
ment. (p. 8). 


Debord and Wolman (1956) explained that detournement entailed “the 
reuse of preexisting artistic [and mass-produced] elements in a new 
ensemble” for the purpose of critique, which was the ultimate purpose of 
art in situationist theory: 


Any elements, no matter where they are taken from, can serve in making 
new combinations. ...[W]hen two objects are brought together, no matter 
how far apart their original contexts may be, a relationship is always 
formed. .. . The mutual interference of two worlds of feeling, or the 
bringing together of two independent expressions, supersedes the origi- 
nal elements and produces a synthetic organization of greater efficacy. 
Anything can be used. (p. 9) 


Many detournements—the products of the act of detournement, or 
detourning—made by the situationists derived from relatively insignifi- 
cant sources. For example, in the issues of the SI’s journal Internationnale 
Situationiste, comic strips with rewritten speech bubbles appeared 
often.® Other detournements were more sophisticated, such as Debord’s 
six films (Levin, 1987). Because my videocollage detournement is based 
on film texts, I narrow my focus to film. 

Situationist filmmaker Rene Vienet (1967) explains that asituationist 
film practice “lends itself particularly well to studying the present as a 
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historical problem, to dismantling the processes of reification” (p. 215). In 
a discussion of Vienet’s views of cinema, Thomas Levin (1989) explains that 


Vienet’s conception of an SI film practice enlists the specific capacities 
of the medium (above all, photographic documentation, voice-over, and 
analytic montage) to expose the always mediated status of the seem- 
ingly immediate and “natural” world constructed in classical, or pre- 
situationist, cinema. The present is studied as a historical problem, and, 
above all, the practice of representation itself is continuously subjected 
to critical interrogation. This staging of mediation takes the form of a 
work on other mediations, primarily by means of cinema’s elective 
affinity to the important strategy of citation and reinsciption referred to 
as detournement. (pp. 76-77) 


This purpose of “studying the present as a historical problem” (Vienet) by 
critically interrogating “the seemingly immediate and ‘natural’ [reified] 
world constructed in classical, or presituationist, cinema” is the very 
purpose that informed my videocollage based on Lean on Me. In explain- 
ing this, I will draw from what I have presented thus far. 

The videocollage as a whole is intended “to expose the always mediated 
status of the seemingly immediate and “natural” world constructed” in a 
typical Hollywood film (and the spectacle as a totality). This immediateness 
and naturalness is achieved through what appears and does not appear. 
About the Spectacle, Debord (1967) wrote: “The spectacle presents itselfas 
something enormously positive, indisputable and inaccessible. It says 
nothing more than ‘that which appears is good, that which is good appears.’ 
The attitude which it demands in principle is passive acceptance which in 
fact it already obtained by its manner of appearance without reply, by its 
monopoly of appearance” (thesis 13). Both Lean on Me and the figure of Joe 
Clark that it constructs can be viewed as spectacles. Clark’s “My motto is 
simple” speech is “good” and seems “natural” because it appears without 
reply in the film. There is no critique of it or argument against its monopoly 
of appearance. So the videocollage serves as such a critique and challenge, 
in both its content and form. 

The content of the segments from Eyes on the Prize in Sequences A 
and B challenge Clark’s implied argument that historical knowledge is 
unimportant because such knowledge cannot explain or change circum- 
stances in the present. Clark, through his pejorative use of the term 
“blame,” commands his students to avoid searching for historical expla- 
nations for present conditions. The Eyes on the Prize segments in 
Sequence A (and the entire videocollage, most of which was not described) 
are about school segregation, collective civil action undertaken for the 
purpose ofchanging aracist culture, the violent repression of the freedom 
to exercise one’s personal and social agency, the economic poverty that 
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is both a weapon and effect of repression, and more. Considered sepa- 
rately, Joe Clark’s “world” and the “world” documented in Eyes on the 
Prize can be characterized in terms that Debord and Wolman (1956) use 
when describing detournement—as “two worlds of feeling,” as “two 
independent expressions.” What the videocollage works to do is bring 
about a “mutual interference” of these two worlds. So as we hear Joe Clark 
tell his students to blame themselves for their failures, we suddenly see an 
image of Bull Connor and his firemen violently confronting a peaceful 
gathering of African American demonstrators on city streets. This “mutual 
interference” is, however, caused not only through the content of the 
elements brought together, but also through the method used to connect 
these elements—through the formal characteristic of the videocollage. 
One main formal characteristic of the videocollage is its radical 
juxtaposition of elements from the two different textual sources, its 
“strategy of citation and reinscription.” In the videocollage, the 
spectacular text (Lean on Me) is challenged by segments from another 
text (Eyes on the Prize), and this challenge occurs through a process 
of excision of elements from their original contexts and a 
recontextualization within the context of the videocollage. In the new 
combinations of images and sounds that are formed, arupturing takes 
place, and because the videocollage itselfis a highly mediated text (as 
are all texts), this rupturing is not mere coincidence—it is highly 
calculated. Clark’s “My motto is simple” speech—which expresses 
what can arguably be interpreted as an ultimately “violent,” 
disempowering philosophy of personal agency—is itself subjected toa 
process of “violence” of a kind. It is not only excised from its original 
context, but a series of “violent” excisions of each individual statement 
within the short textual passage takes place. And the realignments, 
the new combinations are designed to expose the mediated (carefully 
constructed) nature of Clark’s message. It is a message that presents 
one view of agency, but other views exist, and they are brought into 
existence though radical juxtapositions of the videocollage segments. 
Also, the other formal feature of the videocollage is the separation of 
an image from its accompanying “natural” sounds (the voices of the 
people, in this case) and a rearticulation of the sounds with other 
images. The intended effect is for the words to take on radically 
different meanings as they are “voiced,” so to speak, by carefully 
selected historical figures, such as Martin Luther King, Jr. The intent 
is to challenge the viewer to reconsider what Clark’s words mean and 
imply about social agency, and also to present a counterview of agency, 
one that encourages active participation, the expression of individual 
and personal expression, and collective action—the kind of agency 
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represented by the various segments of the Eyes on the Prize material 
(the March on Washington, for example). 

At this point, it is important to note that Debord (1963) believed that 
the best detournement, along with creating a critique of its object, “must 
also be critical of itselfin its very form.” It must “contain its own critique” 
(p. 151, italicized in the original) to show that the maker of the 
detournement has anticipated the arguments that can be made against 
it. I think this is the case with the videocollage I made, as well as in my 
discussion of it. For example, at one point in my discussion, I am explicit 
about the fact that just as the film Lean on Me is a carefully constructed 
set of representations and mediations, so, too, is my detournement: “In 
the new combinations of images and sounds that are formed, a rupturing 
takes place, and because the videocollage itselfis a highly mediated text 
(as are all texts), this rupturing is not mere coincidence—it is highly 
calculated.” In stating this, I am also stating that I do not consider the 
videocollage to embody some universal truth that dismantles on its own 
the falsity of the message about social agency expressed by Joe Clark in 
Lean on Me. Rather, I am implying that my videocollage—my detourne- 
ment of Lean on Me—is an argument, and it is admittedly an argument 
from a particular position. This is a position that values both individual 
and collective exercises of agency. 


Conclusion: Detournement and Agency 


At the end of the introduction, I stated that conceptualizing and 
designing the Lean on Me detournement and using it as a text with 
preservice teachers was a process that enacted my own sense of agency 
as a teacher educator. To expand on this, I find Fox and Geichman’s (2001) 
discussion to be especially useful. Fox and Geichman explore how 
educators and researchers can take up certain “strategies and perspec- 
tives from contemporary art” (p. 35) for a variety of educational purposes. 
They have identified nine such strategies from contemporary art, some 
of which I see enacted in my own practice. For example, two strategies 
are what they call “Aiming to Break Through, to Shock” and “Mixing Up 
and Mixing Media.” The first strategy seeks “to stop us in our tracks, to 
break through the borders of convention” (p. 38). The second involves 
both finding “alternative ways of combining media that are not normally 
worked together,” as well as “join/ing/ things together that don’t normally 
go together” (pp. 49-40, emphasis in the original). I see the videocollages 
as using media to juxtapose images that usually are not thought of 
together (footage of Joe Clark giving his “My motto is simple” speech 
juxtaposed with images of Bull Connor and his firemen blasting people 
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with firehouses and attacking them with attack dogs), and the juxta- 
posed images can bring about the “shock” element described in the 
“Aiming to Break Through, to Shock” strategy. 

I would also add that in making the Lean on Me detournement, I feel 
I accomplished a certain set of goals related to social agency and the arts: 
(1) I made “agency” a topic of study through (2) an act of detournement 
that revealed not only my own agency in the making of what is arguably 
a political statement (the detournement itself), but the contents of the 
media texts that I took up are shot through with discourses of agency, and 
(3) I took the detournement up with preservice teachers for the purpose of 
engaging them in a discourse about what agency is. Through the detourne- 
ment, preservice teachers underwent the initial stages of reconsidering 
what social agency means and how it is represented through both the 
figures of Joe Clark and through the detournement that I made. 


Notes 


'The argument could be made that this is actually two questions; for me, the 
two issues—which texts to include and the method of taking them up—are 
intertwined, so they (arguably) form one question comprised of inseparable parts. 

2 For other examples, see Trier, 2001b, 2002, 2003a, 2003b, 2003c. 

’ My transcription of the audio runs over 2000 words, and my descriptions of 
the visual elements of the three dozen or so clips runs even longer. 

‘I wish to acknowledge the brevity of my comments here about the preservice 
teachers’ reactions to the videocollage. I typically present a fuller analysis of 
student readings of various print and media texts, quoting and interpreting 
selected passages from their critical essays. Such accounts can be found in my 
other articles. My rationale for summarizing students’ reactions is that my 
primary focus in this article is on an aspect of my teaching practice. 

° Imagine a “Dagwood” comic with Blondie fixing dinner, saying, “The 
spectacle is not a collection of images, but a social relation among people, 
mediated by images,” to which Dagwood, sitting at the dinner table, replies 
“You're absolutely right, Honey: Separation is the alpha and omega of the 
spectacle”—these are Debord’s words, which take on a rather different meaning 
through the subversion of the comic strip’s typical discourse. 
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Naming has complex significance in society. It is a sign and source of 
identity development for individuals and groups. It is a means by which 
humans adapt nature by bending the chaotic unknown into shared 
signification, thus constructing culture through language. Indeed, all 
acts of naming can create a context for agency for the one who names 
because naming is an act of power. In this paper I will theorize about the 
pervasive nature of naming in human culture and explore the multiple 
meanings and consequences of naming through the medium of 
playwrighting. In a one act play, The Name Game, I present the story of 
a young African American Hip Hop artist and an old woman who teaches 
him the value of naming and helps him to name himself within the 
context of African American culture and history. In the play I assert that 
naming is a means of both oppression and liberation. 

A personal memory of naming as language construction is of my son 
as a toddler who named every four legged animal a dog. Cats, cows, 
horses were all dogs to him. One day he patted the furry “dog” that 
meowed and rubbed against his leg. I said, “That’s a cat;” just as I had 
done many times before. He looked at me and said, “Cat?” “Cat.” I said. 
He was so proud; he repeated the name again and again. My son was 
engaged in naming the world, a process through which he entered into 
the human community, enabling him to engage with others, and to 
imagine, adapt and recreate. He was involved in the social construction 
of meaning through interaction with others and in what Vygotsky (cited 
in Wink, 2002) describes as mediated cognition whereby speech devel- 
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ops thought, and thought develops language, a uniquely and profoundly 
human project. 

Agency and power are salient in the denotation of identity. The act 
of naming is entangled in the struggle of the dominant and the subju- 
gated, alienated and engaged, loss and possession. When he was a twenty- 
something my older brother, Ronald, decided to change his name to Jusef 
Rahman, as a negation of what he perceived to be a name that tied him 
to the history of slavery. The name, Jusef, connected him to what was for 
him a new religion of Islam, as well as agency in creating his own identity. 
My parents never called him Jusef. They fought to maintain a loving, but 
dominant, position that linked them and their son to an ancestry, 
childhood, and a relationship they remembered, which he did not. When 
he was in his fifties he renamed himself Ronald to reclaim what he had 
lost in his family connections. For him the naming of himself was a dance 
of agency (Bruner, 1996) with his personal and social needs and visions 
of self-determination. 

In the public space naming points to the dynamics of power and the 
tensions in the progression of self-determination. Hardiman and Jackson 
(1997) posit that “The ability to name reflects who has power” (p. 17). The 
path of history and the level of self-determination of African Americans 
are marked by such words as nigger, Colored, Negro, Black, Afro 
American, African American. The significance shifts with the speaker 
and context. As African Americans struggled to name themselves those 
within and outside of the African American community were forced to 
adapt and either accept or deny their new positions. Without first 
learning the distinction between dog and cat there would have been no 
way, for good or ill, to create such cultural constructs. Naming gives us 
the ability to explain and therefore to transform experience. 

Paradoxically only when we limit the attributes of a thing can we act 
upon it to open possibilities. Such is the experience of many children in 
schools. Educators have labeled children, particularly those outside of the 
Eurocentric middle-classed norm, with a myriad of labels: LD, ELL, BD, 
ADHD, at-risk, inner-city, free and reduced lunch, poor, ghetto, cultur- 
ally deprived, and socially and/or economically disadvantaged are just a 
sampling. All are names that inform educators’ perceptions and re- 
sponses to children, and perhaps more insidious, the self perception of the 
children themselves. Bogdan and Taylor (1994) point to the dialectic of 
such labels as they state, 


Labels like ‘retarded’ have a dramatic effect on those who use them as well 
as on those to whom they are applied. They direct our attention to specific 
aspects of designated people. They suggest how we should think about 
them as well as provide a justification for action toward them... (p. 5) 
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Unfortunately, in the hierarchical world of education most labels rel- 
egate their bearers to a burdensome subordinate position when the label 
remains uninterrupted because the child internalizes the position if 
educators do not have the experience or resources to alter the experience 
for the child. 

In view of the power of naming to isolate a subject and mask reality 
to the detriment of knowing the world critical pedagogues (Friere, 1970; 
Wink, 2000) posit that naming, which includes reflection, must be the 
first activity in transformative praxis. Freire asserts, “To exist, humanly, 
is to name [his italics] the world, to change it. Once named, the world in 
its turn reappears to the namers as a problem and requires of them a new 
naming” (p. 76). Thus, the project of critical pedagogy reflects Vygotsky’s 
(1978) notion that, “...man affects nature and creates through his changes 
in nature new natural conditions for his existence” (p. 60). Transforma- 
tion is ahuman instinct and naming is an essential aspect of the process. 
It is the naming of experience and ideologies of power that initiates the 
process in its critical form. 


Playwrighting 


The artist acts on the world through the medium of the art form and 
through the presentation of the artistic product. As a playwright I am 
engaged in naming on multiple levels. [name the characters who in turn 
act on their worlds in the play. As in life, sometimes a character will resist 
the name I give and demand one more suitable to the experience of the 
character. Iname the themes and conflicts the characters will encounter, 
and in this way as playwright I name and reflect on the ideologies of the 
world in which I live. The play is a presentation of research and reflection 
on the world and is an effort to make the familiar unfamiliar (Greene, 
1988) to an audience in order to inform their process of naming, 
reflection, and acting. In The Name Game I present the act of naming in 
its many functions. The characters deal with the power of the namers and 
the alienation and agency of the named. They name hegemony and the 
silences left in the wake of cultural supremacy. They name the social 
reproduction of schooling and the liberation inherent in creating the arts. 
They present self knowledge as an act of naming on an individual and 
social level that initiates self-determination and empowerment. 


THE NAME GAME 
CHARACTERS 


Maizie—an old homeless woman, African American 
Ezone—an eighteen year old, African American 
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Girl—15 years old, African American 


The lights come up on a dead end alley. Sounds of the city can be heard 
in the background, children, cars, sirens, laughter, dogs barking, doors 
closing, creaking screen doors, etc. Among the litter and dumpsters 
there’s a large refrigerator box Up Left (UL). Acurtain hangs over the box 
and serves as an entrance to the box. A window with curtains is carefully 
painted on the box. Chipped flowerpots and large cans with flowers and 
tomato plants are Stage Right (SR)of the box. A crate of aluminum cans, 
another for bottles, and another piled with newspapers are lined up 
Stage Right. Behind the box is a ten-foot wooden fence that is aging. A 
supermarket cart filled with odds and ends sits Down Left (DL). Next to 
the box is a telephone pole with pairs of shoes nailed in place, positioned 
so that the shoes look as if they are walking up and down the pole. 
Handwritten iabels of various sizes are put all around the area. A sign 
that says “Home” is tacked to the house. “Cans”, “Paper”, and “Glass” 
signs are on the crates. A sign that says “Border” hangs on the fence. 
“Horizon” is attached to the top of the fence. “Responsibility” is written 
on a sign on the plant containers. A “Traffic” sign is nailed to the 
telephone pole among the shoes. “Exit” is taped to the Stage Left (SL) 
end of the fence. “Entrance” is posted on the Stage Right (SR) end of the 
fence. Maizie enters from the box. She is bent over, but moves powerfully, 
with determination and concentration, and with a touch of humor. She 
appears disheveled and constantly keeps up a mumbling conversation, 


sometimes audible, sometimes barely. She intermittently swats or 
stops to scream at unseen creatures that fly around her. She reaches deep 
inside her blouse and takes out a small purse, takes paper money from 
her pocket, and puts it in the a large vase Up Left (UL), labeled “Dreams”. 
She crosses to the cart and pushes it to the box. She sorts through the 
contents and places them in the appropriate can, paper, or glass crates. 
She sings as she picks up the objects. 


MAIZIE Can, can, bo, ban, banana fana, fo fan, fee fie mo man, can. 
(Puts can in the crate. Picks upa Pepsi bottle.) Pepsi, pepsi, 
bo bepsi, banana fana fo fepsi, fee fie mo mepsi, pepsi. 
(another can) Cylinder, cylinder, bo bilinder, banana fana 
mo milinder, fe fie fo filinder, cylinder. 

She picks out a woman’s shoe with pointed toes 
and a three-inch stiletto heel. She pauses and 
finds a word for it and sings as she nails it to the 
telephone pole. 
Helpless. Helpless, bo belpliss, banana fana fo felpless, me 
my mo melpless—Helpless! (mumbling as she returns to 
the cart) I told that stupid heifer that they was coming and 
she better run like the wind. (cackles and mimics) Help me! 
Help me! I can’t run! I twisted my ankle! Stupid girl musta 
twisted her ankle five hundred times. How you gonna stand 
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up without no ankles? Funny, ain’t nair’ one of ‘em a black 

girl. (cackles) White folks is sure nuff crazy. Ain’t got good 

sense. 
Picks up a newspaper, glances at the page, turns 
it over and laughs loud 

Tutti Fruit! Beans, beans, the musical fruit, the more you 

eat, the more you poot. (Suddenly she straightens up and 

swipes at the air, enraged she shouts) Dammit now, I done 
told you! Get the hell out of here!... like you own the place. 

You got your nerve! You ain’t nothing here, you hear me! This 

my place. I’m standing here. (Stamps her foot) Go on, shoo! 

(Just as suddenly she is bent over again and continues 

sorting. She is irked and mumbles) One of these days ’ma 

take a stick to you. Coming in here... Think I don’t know? 

Think I ain’t got good sense? I got sense, I’ma use it too. May 

not look like it, but I sure knows how to take care myself. 
She continues an inaudible mumble. Meanwhile, 
red police car lights flash and the sound ofrunning 
footsteps and voices mingle- with sirens. 

He went that way. 

Find him! Now! 

Oh, we'll find him, and he gonna be sorry! 

Got that right! Hey, there he go! He over there! 
Ezonerunsin SL frantically. Heruns across stage, 
comes to the wall, realizes he is trapped. He tries 
to get over the fence, but can’t jump high enough. 
Heruns around the stage, a mixture of fear, rage, 
and frustration. He’s wiry, nervous, and wary, 
always moving and glancing around. He wears 
shades. 

Shit! Shit! 

Maizie watches Ezone for a minute, then ushers 
and corrals him into the box. She covers him with 
a blanket. Then she rips her dress and starts 
screaming. 

Help! Somebody help! (She calls off stage, feigning hyste- 

ria) He came in here and knocked me down! Somebody get 

him before he comes back and hurts me again. Get him! Get 
him! He went down that way! 
She points in the opposite direction. Footsteps get 
quiet as they get farther away. Maizie watches 
and laughs. 

Bah! Sheep. Sheep. Baa! Lost sheep, Bo Peep. (bleating) 

baaaa. 

Pokes at Ezone with a stick. - He emerges, looking 
around. 
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They gone. 
They'll be back. 
I don’t think so. They got respect for territory. Something 
look like you don’t know nothing about. 
You got that right. I goes wherever I wants to. Do anything 
I wants to do. 
Hmm. That right? Well, welcome to the do right corner. 
Maizie. 
Say what? 
The name’s Maizie. Sit down over there. You can’t go no 
place till it get dark, may as well have some supper with me. 
Supper? What you got to eat, old woman, moldy bread and 
dirty water? 
I got red beans, rice, greens, and cornbread. ‘Course now, if 
you rather eat bull and crow I know where you can get that 
too. 

She points to a crate, he sits on it. 
What they call you? 
Name’s Zone...E Zone. 
EZone? 
Yeah, Zone, ‘cause wherever I am, it beez the place to be, 
know what I’m saying. And the E stand for E-lectric. 
(smirks) Honeys say it stand for ecstasy. 
EZone? Sound like a bug spray to me. 


EZone jumps up and confronts her threateningly. 
[hope you ain’t laughing at me. I don’t like nobody laughing 
at me. 


They stare at each other for a beat. Maizie is 
amused. Ezone backs off first and looks around 
both nervous and curious. He chuckles. 
I ain’t the one to laugh at. Look at you. You must not be 
thinking too straight. Got to tag everything, so’s you won’t 
forget? 
The things with a sign been named. I named them. 
What for? Don’t you already know? That’s a wall. That’s a 
box. A pole, a shoe. You living in some kind of play world, 
or what? 
Maybe, maybe not, I ain’t sure. You? All I know is I don’t 
name something ‘til I study on it long and hard. When I 
know the sounds and spaces that it makes in my life, when 
I know how it came to be, and how I came to know it, who 
sent it, and who told them to send it, then I name it. And 
when I name it, I can take it or leave it, but only then. 
Why then? 
By then I understand. Understand? 
Naw, Mama, you ain’t makin’ no sense. 
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Maizie. 

Hunh? 

It’s my name. Maizie, not Mama. Stay with me now. Youcan 

remember Maizie can’t you? 

Corny, but you got it, Mama. Maizie, it is. 

That’s what the white folks do, you know. 

What’s that? 

Put they name on what they find. Once they name it, it 

belongs to them. 

What you talking ‘bout? 

People in Africa had all kinds ofnames for where they lived. 

White folks went over there and said, big as you please, this 

is Africa! Came over to this world, they said this here is 

America! They figured if they named it, they must own it, 

so they moved right on in. Stayed. 

That right? 

I calls it like I sees it. What they after you for? 

Who? 

Who!! Them bloodsuckers what chased you in here! ’ma 

name you Baa Baa, Got Wool for Brains. 

Let’s just say I was, um, taking care of a little business for 

a friend of mine. 

What kinda business you got? (A long silence.) Dope? 

Drugs? 

Who me? 

Yeah you. (silence) What for? 

What for, what? 

What you got to do that for? 

Heey! I can get you whatever you need, Mama. I know 

somebody who knows somebody. 

I don’t need nothing you got, Boy. And I done told you my 

name is Maizie. If ’'d wanted to be your mama Ida called 

on the Lord long time ago to give me some good sense. 

And I told you I ain’t no boy. 

Humph. You take that stuff, you gonna always be a boy! 

They say it shrivels up your private parts. 

My parts are just fine. I done told you I am E for ecstasy. 

‘Sides, I ain’t stupid. You can’t make nothing when your 

head is all messed up. 

Naw, you ain’t stupid, User, abuser, loser 
Maizie hands him a plate. He eyes it and smells 
it suspiciously. Maizie takes a taste of it. He takes 
the food and eats just a little, then ravenously. 
Maizie continues to swipe at the air, and mutters 
inaudibly. 

Hey, this is good. (eats) If they didn’t come to me, they'd to 
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go somebody else. Might as well be me, you know. 
A light breeze pushes papers across the stage. 
Ezone shivers. 
I knew this girl, Christina. She was so pretty—and smart! 
Real curious, always asking questions.... Had a smile as 
brilliant as she was. And dimples that played around the 
corners of her smile. She was a sweet child, sweet sixteen... 
full of life. 
Yumm. Sounds like the kind of honey Id like to meet. 
Too curious, though. Took to snorting up and shooting up... 
(muttering) The light went out of her smile. Clouds settled 
in her eyes. She was just 16.... 
Upstage of Ezone Maizie puts a gun in her jacket 
pocket. 
Was? What you sayin’, Maizie? 
I’m talking about you! 
Me!? Way I see it, if her mama and daddy was on they job, 
she woulda never been out there in the first place. Me, ’'m 


just a businessman. 


Maizie moans, crosses Up Left, her face turned 
away. Suddenly she turns, screams and sweeps at 
the air. 
Get on away. I done told you to get on away. Go on back to 
where you came from. I said move it, now! 
Who you talking to? 
The unseen creatures that tower over us omnisciently and 
laugh... 
What the fuck...? 
Watch your language, boy. Your language names you. 
Well, I ain’t no boy, ’m aman. So watch your language, old 
woman. I don’t want to get crazy up in here. 
I see. 
You let people call you out your name they think they can 
walk all over you. 
You right about that. 
Now what was you saying about some kind of creatures or 
something? 
I read it in a poem once. A poem by Margaret Walker, ever 
heard of her? 
Hell no, I mean no. What I look like reading somebody’s 
poetry? Boring like the white folks’ that write it. 
Margaret Walker ain’t white, child. She black and the poem 
is about black people. It’s called For My People. 
Yeah? How it go? 
Let me see. (She sits with her plate) It’s a long poem, but 
the part I remember.... For my people, walking blindly, 
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spreading joy, losing time being lazy, sleeping when hun- 
gry, shouting when burdened, drinking when hopeless, tied 
and shackled and tangled among ourselves by the unseen 
creatures who tower over us omnisciently and laugh. 
Yeah, I feel you. (Starts eating with a thoughtful expres- 
sion) What’s that word mean? 
Which one? 
Om...om....omnish... 
Omnisciently? 
Yeah. 
It means all seeing, all knowing. 
Humph, kinda like the FBI or INTERPOL, hunh? 
Among others. I see you know a little bit about law 
enforcement. 
Little bit. 
Maizie pauses, takes a gun from her pocket, and 
holds it behind her back. She slowly approaches 
Ezone. 
I bet you’re real smart in school. 
(Busts out laughing) School! You got to be kidding! I was the 
last kid at the end of the dumb kid row. First grade I had 
a hard time reading. After that I wasn’t just a kid, lwasa 
dumb kid. 
So, they gave you a name, and you took it? 
Yeah, I guess I did. 
Wasn’t there nothing about school you liked? 
Hell, no. I split when I was fifteen. I got sick of listening to 
the same old shi..stuff year after year, day in and day out. 
Them up front looking right through me, me in the back, 
looking out the window. One time I tried to listen soI stared 
at this teacher’s mouth, talking about some dead white 
dudes in a war—again—and I looked in her mouth all the 
way to the back. I wondered how far back it would go and 
how dark it could get if I got lost in there. 
Way, way back and pitch dark. (She puts her hand on his 
shoulder) 
Scared the heck outta me. Decided it was too deep for me, 
soI stopped listening. They really thought Iwas dumb then. 
What was left of my mind wasn’t in it no more. That was 
when I was 13. When I was fifteen my body wasn’t neither. 
Ain’t been back since. 
(swiping at the air) And you just a little child.... 
I remember my history class, especially. Dude, Mr. 
Whatsits, struttin’ back and forth, spoutin’ Thee storee of 
Westurhn Civilizationnn is the story of mannnn’s 
greaaatest triumph. This heere is the land where alllll 
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mennnns is created equal. Far as I can tell Western 

Civilization is about some dusty old dudes and boring old 

books. 

Ezone busts out laughing 

What? 

I was just thinking I know where to find a whole plate 

of bullshit and crow. 

They both laugh. Maizie holds the gun to his 
temple. Ezone freezes. 

What the fuck? Old woman, you crazy? 

Don’t move. I told you to watch your mouth, boy. Sit still! 

Think Ill blow a hole in your brain today, help you make 

some sense of yourself. 

Maizie, come on now! 

How it feel? Bam! Bam! Bam! Fear bubbling up in your 

stomach so bad you not sure you care what’s running down 

your leg and puddlin‘ round your feet. Is that the way you 
feel, just before you die, Ezone? Is it? 

(terrified) Maizie, please. 

That’s good. Beg. Don’t matter though, ‘cause I’ma be just 

like you. Just taking care of business. 

Maizie, please, I ain’t trying to hurt nobody! 

That what you think? You don’t get to play No Pay, boy! My 

Christina was such a good girl till she met up with the 

freaks like you. 

(whimpering) Maizie, please! 

She had to be scared in the end. She trusted life to hold her, 

and it let her go. She died, eyes all wide open with surprise. 

How you think you don’t get to feel that? 

Please, Maizie, please! 

Time to pray and pay! 

Maizie, Please! 

Maizie pulls the trigger. A flag falls out that says 
BANG. Maizie laughs wildly. 

Violence begets violence, son. 

You got that right, ‘cause I’m going to kill you, old woman! 
Ezone jumps at Maizie. She dodges, screams, and 
runs around the stage. He barely misses her. 

D-zone! Death Zone! Get away! 

Don’t nobody play me like that! 

Ezone chases Maizie, who crosses up left. She 
crumples to her knees and balls up, whimpering.- 

Get away! Help! Help! 

Shut up old woman! Shut up! 

(wildly) Don’t hurt me! 

Ezone grabs her and picks her up. She pulls away. 
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Dead! Dead! Bo bed, banana fana fo.... 

When he reaches for her again he pushes against 
the vase Up Left (UL). It crashes to the ground and 
wads and wads of money roll out. Maizie immedi- 
ately tries to gather the money together. 

Get away! Get away. 

Damn! 

Get away! 

Looka here! Looka here! 

Get away, Get away! This ain’t your business. 

Looks like thousands, and you out here living in a cardboard 

box. What’s up with that? 

Get away! 

Maizie rushes at Ezone. He shoves her out of the 
way and bends to collect the money. 

You ought to put it in the bank. It’s dangerous out here, you 

know! (counting) 

Banks just like you, greedy, soulless, pinching. Get away! 
Rushes at him, struggling to get the money from 
him. EZone holds her off. 

What’s this? 

Ezone sees a picture among the money. He picks 
it up before Maizie can stop him. He holds it high, 
looking at it. Maizie struggles to get it back. 

Give me that! 

Oowee! I'd like me some of this... Nice! Real nice! (looks on 

back) Christina. This Christina? 

Give her back! (defeated) Take the money! DeadZone, 

Businessman. Take the money and give me back my child! 

(sobs) Give her back... 

Holding her back and looking at the photo. Ezone 
looks at the picture, then at Maizie. He slowly 
gives the picture to Maizie 

Child, child, bo bild.... Tina, bina, bo fina,... child, child my 

bo bild, banana fana, fo fild.... 

She crosses UR holding her photo close to her 
heart. There is along silence. Ezone looks around, 
finds a small garbage can, picks up all the money, 
crosses to Maizie and puts the can down beside 
her. He crosses to C, picks up his plate and slowly 
starts to eat. Long pause. 

I got a sister, Maizie. Name’s Jeannine. I call her Jay. She 

cool, real cool. Always got my back, rain or shine. Always 

taking care ofher big brother. But, one day when she needed 
me, I was out running the streets. I wasn’t there. This dude 
my mom dragged home started hitting on Jay. You know,— 
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sexual like. She tried to tell me, but Iwas too busy partying, 
chasing females. When she split I wasn’t there. I been 
looking for her everywhere. Everywhere. Them dudes that 
chased me? Wasn’t about no drugs. They was after me 
‘cause I was out here, where they thought I wasn’t supposed 
tobe. But, I got to find her, Maizie. I got to know she’s alright. 
I got to tell her I’m sorry that I wasn’t there. 
I see. You ever hear of Harriet Tubman? 
What? Harriet Tubman! What she got to do with what I just 
said? 
Answer me. You ever hear of her? 
Yeah, I guess, sort of. 
I think of her as the patron saint of runaways. Call on her. 
She'll look out for your sister. 
Yeah, yeah. I been praying. 
Do it again. 
But... 
(forcefully) Bow your head! 

Ezone bows his head. Maizie kneels beside him.- 
Sister Harriet, you know about bad times. Well, these is 
some bad times. Children losing their way. Grown folk 
watching them, but sitting like statues, not moving ‘cause 
they just as lost. Our daughter is lost and her brother, here, 
trying to find her. Shea good girl, Sister Harriet, a good girl. 
Find her, please, and take care ofher till her big brother can 
wrap her upin his love again. Find her please, and bring her 
home. Amen. 
Amen. 
Don’t know much about Harriet, hunh? What they teach you 
in that school? 
I told you, Westernnn Civilizationnn 
Harriet is from Western Civilization. Humph, I'll tell ya’ 
silence will fill up your ears ‘til you can’t hear nothing else. 
That what it was? I sure don’t remember hearing nothing. 
But, I thought it was just me. 
Well, Zone... tsk, what is your name? I be too old and out 
of touch to be calling somebody EZone. What your mama 
and daddy call you? 
Malcolm. Malcolm D. B. Martin. 
(savoring)Mmmm. Malcolm D.B. Martin. Humph. That do 
be some name... 
My dad named me Malcolm after Malcolm X. My mama 
liked to say the Martin stood for Martin Luther King, Jr. 
What the D.B. for? 
I don’t know. The B for my cousin, Brown Jones. Brown’s 
mama was white, and he say he was named after some old 
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white man named John Brown. And the D for some Dubois 
somebody. 

DuBois? 

Yeah 

W.E.B Dubois? 

Yeah. That’s it. Somebody else my Pops got offinto. He was 
always reading. 

Didn’t he tell you who Dubois was? 

Naw, didn’t get around to it. 

You mean to say that your name is Malcolm DuBois Brown 
Martin, and you want to be called EZone...? 

Yeah, long ass name. I want my own name, make my own 
noise in the world. Don’t want to be dragging around nobody 
else’s name. They ain’t me. 

How you know? You don’t even know who they are. You don’t 
know who you are. 

Malcolm, Martin. They was alright, I guess. But, John 
Brown? Please! Another dusty dead white man. And I ain’t 
never heard of no DuBois—less you talking ‘bout da boyzin 
da hood, you know what I’m saying? (blast of laughter) 
Humph! 

‘Sides, all them dudes dead. And I’m here. I’m now! 

But, Malcolm.... 

Why should I care about them. All my life ain’t nobody care 
about me. For all his reading my Daddy couldn’t get hisself 
together. Me and Jay come home and found him and his 
books covered in puke. So stoned drunk he forgot how to 
swallow. Ever since then everybody’s always be trying to get 
rid of me. My mama put me out, the teachers put me out, 
the principal put me out, my girl even put me out. Didn’t 
want me around her kids. Only ones ever wanted to keep me 
was the popo and the pigs in the joint, —and my sister, Jay. 
I'm sorry, Malcolm. 

Hey, ain’t no thang. You know, I’m like you Maizie. ’ma 
name it and claim it. 

That’s where you wrong, Malcolm. I told you I got to study 
on it before I can name it 

I don’t need to do nobody’s studying! I can see it in my life! 
Ain’t nobody ever done nothing for me. Far as I can see it’s 
all about what you can take. If you don’t take it first 
somebody else’ll take from you. 

Is that why you love your sister, she took from you? 

You know what I mean... 

(pause) Malcolm, There’s a difference between naming and 
taking. 

(uncommitted) What? 
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I would tell you, but you, you too dumb. 

(stops playing) Ha, ha—that ain’t funny 

Dumb! Dumb, dumb, bo bum, banana fanna fo fum, fee fie, 
mo mum, dumb! Boy, you so dumb somebody told me you 
was up at the roach motel getting lessons on how to run 
when the lights come on. You sodumb that members of the 
Village Idiots Society made you a national hero. 

I said you ain’t funny, Maizie. 

Dumb, dumb, bo bum, banana fanna fo fum, fee fie, mo 
mum, dumb! You so dumb that your statue stands out in 
front of the Dummie’s Hall of Shame. 

You stepping on my nerve, old woman, I ain’t dumb! And you 
ain’t funny 

I just can’t teach these children. This one especially. Look 
how dark he is, got dummy written all over him! Comes 
from along line of dummies! Bo bum, banana fanna fo fum, 
fee fie, mo mum, dumb! 

(angry) Maizie, Shut up! I ain’t dumb! 

I gave him the Test for Dummies, and he flunked! 

Shut up!! 

How many dummies like you does it take to put in a light 
bulb? All of them! And you still standing around in the 
dark! 


Ezone kicks a chair across the stage. 


Shut up I said! I ain’t dumb! Dammit! I ain’t dumb! 
He grabs Maizie and shakes her. 
I ain’t dumb! 
No. That’s not your name. So, then who are you, child? 
(Backs away and shrugs) I am... I am... 
Yeah? 
I’'m.... Maizie, what you mean? 
You ain’t got no idea who you are, do you? 
Why old folks always say that? I do know. I’m EZone, I’m 
Hip Hop, an artist. A bad motherf. 
Shut your mouth! 
A MC! 
Ah, aman of ceremonies, a master of letters, a wordsmith!- 
Yeah, it’s like what you just said. I be about the show and 
the flow, you know what I’m saying? 
Well, come on then. Show me what you got. Represent. 
Naw...I can’t.... I need some beats 
I think I got that 
Maizie goes into her box and brings out a boom box 
and a CD. 
Will this do? 
Maizie, dang! What ain’t you got in here? 
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Everything I need. Now work it, baby. 
I'll be good and damned 

Cause here I am 

Finally got the point 

My heart is outta joint 

I’m my own worst friend 

Trying to pretend that the mask is real 
That the thrill is all. 

The fall don’t hurt you 

It’s when you hit the dirt and you 
Don’t know who pushed you 

What ambushed you 

And stole your name 

Spread shame on a cracker 

And fed you the blame 

A bushwhacker on the Black man’s back. 
Omniscient attacker 

Makes my mind all numb 

Dropping trackless crumbs 

In the cracks of stupidity 

Lies and morbidity. 


I'll be good and damned 

Cause here I am 

Striking sparks in the dark 
With a wet match 

Searching out my name 

Cause I’ve been scratched 
Outta the game ‘cause 

He who stole my good name 
Called it trash 

Hung his purse around my neck 
And lynched me for the cash 
But the glow in my heart 
Moves deep in my mind 

Like the mole in the burrow 

I really ain’t blind 

My light is insight 

I’m beginning to see 

At the end of the tunnel 

What’s waiting is me. 

Coming back to myself 

Gonna shout out my name 

Tell everybody I’m back in the game. 
Casting for life wherever I am 
I’m the truth seeker, heart speaker 
Voice for the damned. 
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I’m good and someday you'll know that I am 

The thundering powerful voice of the damned. 

I’m good and today you know what I am 

Thethundering powerful voice ofthedamned. BAM! (musicfades) 

What you think, Maizie? 

You took me on a ride of thoughts, back a ways. I think you 

represent us good, real good. You know, we come from the 

people of the drum and the word. 

We do? 

One of the many gifts our folk give to the world. I ain’t as good 

as you, but I believe I have a poem of my own. Want to 

hear? 

(laughs) Yeah, Maizie what you got? 
Maizie takes a piece of paper out of her pocket and 
unfolds it. 

I got news for you, baby. I got news. But, first I got to put on 

my beats. 
She puts a CD on. A drum beat sounds over a 
cacophony of voices and whispers that ask who are 
you, where are you, why have you come, where are 
you going? 

What is that? 

My music. 
With each verse Maizie seems to welcome a Pres- 
ence onto the stage 

Malcolm searched to the tenth degree 

Found his mind and set us free 

Taught us of love that privilege despised 

Black backs and bones straightened with pride 

Of a people akin to the blue-black night skies 

Expansive, enthralling, enigmatic, and wise 

A promise of power and hope to arise 

Malcolm searched to the tenth degree 

Found his mind and set us free 


The web of Dubois is cast far and spread broad 

He defied limitations prescribed by the law 

He unveiled the souls behind shaded faces 

Downcast by Black codes, Jim Crow, and such places 
Where lynching was normal to subdue the dark races 
Where ignorance and drudgery held the people in stasis 
He urged them to knowledge in all possible spaces. 
The web of Dubois is cast far and spread broad 

He defied limitations prescribed by the law 


Old John Brown rises up now a-smoldering 
Grave is his prophecy to bear as we sing 
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That relentless and righteous is how we will gain 
The models and martyrs to clean the blood stains 
From a history that knows White supremacy’s reign. 
How slavery’s feet are free of iron chains 

But the raw festering flesh and Black rage remains 
Old John Brown rises up now a-smoldering 

Grave is his prophecy to bear as we sing 


Martin the king, the knight, and the bishop 

Stood in the storm at the very most hill top 

His voice rang ‘cross valleys, down alleys, up boulevards, 
and streets 

Thundering for freedom to the cadence of feet 

Doggedly chasing hate’s cold and white’s heat 

Exposing the lies hidden under the sheets, 

And in the dark corners of the minds that they meet. 

Martin the king, the knight, and the bishop 

Stood in the storm at the very most hill top. 

Malcolm, Martin, DuBois, and John Brown 

Pounded oppression till the walls they came down 

They widened the gates that blocked narrow minds 

Too mean and too ignorant to see past the blind 

Illusion of supremacy caught in a bind 

They forged a ladder for all folks to climb 

From the pit of our history into a new time. 

Malcolm, Martin, DuBois, and John Brown 

Pounded oppression till the walls they came down 
The sounds swell with dogs barking, screams, 
sirens, gun shots, a rapid heart beat and breath- 
ing, filling up the stage then stop suddenly. 
EZone and Maizie sit in silence. 

(trembling) What was that? 

Folks who walked and talked, and made so much noise that 

everybody had to stop to listen. You know how loud we can 

be. 

But, something touched me. You? 

Like what? 

Like something was touching my face, and my back, and 

moving all around me. 

Hmm. I’m better than I thought. 

And how’d you do that? 

What? 

Make it stop like that? That was dope! Those voices, they 

got louder and louder when you stopped, then bam! They 

stopped like, like they was here then gone. 

They were. I called them out of the box, there. (laughs) 

(Sheepishly) Yeah, ok. Ok. You got me. You got me. 
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It’s just timing, Malcolm, just timing. 
Well, you real good at it. Maizie, let me see that poem you 
wrote. 
Maizie gives him the poem. 
Hey, these are my names! How did you know? 
It’s just timing, Malcolm, just timing. 
But... 
Let’s get back to the question that started this. 
Maizie, how come nobody ever told me about them people 
before? 
I don’t know. Maybe they was scared. 
Scared! Of what? 
You 
Me? (chuckles) Yeah, I guess they were. 
Now, I’m asking you again. Who are you? 
It’s not just me they scared of though, hunh Maizie? 
No. 
Malcolm, Martin, DuBois scared them. John Brown prob- 
ably really freaked them out. 
Probably. 
What did he do, anyway? 
He was hanged for killing white folk to free Black folks. 
Hump, that scares me. 
Yes. Knowledge can be frightening. (pause) Who are you? 
Why? Why would he do that? Why would any of them do 
what they did? 
They loved you. 
They loved me 
...know you? Yes, they did. They dreamed you. Now, whoare 
you? 
Well, look like I can’t do better than be Malcolm DuBois 
Brown Martin, hunh? 
No, you got a powerful legacy. What about EZone? 
I’m EZone too. Can’t nobody talk me outta that. There’s 
stuffI got todo as EZone that Malcolm and them other cats 
didn’t know nothing about. 
Oh, yeah. This is definitely your time. We just wanted you 
to know you didn’t come from nothing. 


And you just started, Baby. 
We who? 


It’s getting dark. You ready? 

Yeah, I think so. “Sides, I got to find Jay soon. She was 
always scared of the dark. 

She'll be alright. She got Harriet looking out for her. 

You know, I feel like I been walking around all my life with 
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a plastic bag over my head. Like I was just about running 
out of air. I figured I was gonna live fast and die young ‘cause 
I wasn’t supposed to be nobody. Nobody! 
Part of the lie and the illusion. Don’t move. I got something 
for you. 
She goes inside her box and returns with a book. 
She gives it to EZone. 
Poetry by Margaret Walker. 
Thanks, Maizie. Maizie? 
Yeah? 
Sorry ‘bout Christina. 
Who? 
Christina! Your daughter? 
She wasn’t my daughter, but she was my child. I called her 
Christina, never really knew her name. She come running 
in here chased by all her demons. Stayed with me awhile. 
We played games, told stories. But she was too young to 
fight them off. Died in my arms, but the demons didn’t. 
Demons, demons, bo bemons... I was gonna buy her a 
tombstone, but I didn’t know what name to write on it. 
How’d you know she was 16? 
Everybody’s 16 some time. ‘Sides I decided I didn’t want to 
mark a place so the fiends could find her. Let her rest. Think 
I'll buy candy for the kids and bread for the ducks instead. 
That’s a lot of bread and candy. 
There’s a lot of ducks and kids. 
I got something for you, Maizie. 
He picks up one of Maizie’s tags and writes teacher 
on it. He pins it to her dress. 
You my Teacher 
Maizie takes it off and puts it on him. He tries to 
shake her hand. She hugs him. 
You better get going now. (He starts to go Stage Left) Not 
that way. Over the wall. 
Maizie, you know how to fly? Otherwise, I'll have to go 
around. 
You go that way (pointing SL) you might end up seeing 
somebody you don’t want to. You got to go over. Ill help. 
You got a ladder? 
Unh unh, better, a way outta no way. 
She crosses to the fence and get down on her hands 
and knees. 
Now, climb up. 
Maizie, I can’t do that. 
Trust me, Malcolm. 
But, Maizie. 
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Get on up. Now! 
Reluctantly he climbs onto her back and reaches 
for the top of the fence. He pulls himself up and 
over, then looks back at her. 

My book, I forgot it. 
Maizie retrieves the book and stretches. It’s just 
far enough for him to reach it. They pause. 

Don’t forget to call it like you see it. 
Ezone slowly slides out of sight. Maizie stands 
with her face and hands pressed to the fences. She 
listens, as city sounds fade in, police lights flash; 
the sound of feet running and distant voices. She 
stays pressed against the fence until the sounds 
of feet fade off. Then she turns around and starts 
to hum. 

Banana fana anda fo, fee fie, fo fum, I smell the blood ofan... 

Demon...(shouting) Back again? Get away! Get on out of my 

face! I’m gonna teach you, get on outta here. Shoo! Shoo! 

(chasing something) 
She crosses to the can of money, puts the picture 
in it and puts the lid on. She hears the sound of 
coughing Stage Right. A girl enters, coughing. 
She’s poorly dressed, and shivers in a thin jacket. 

You, girl! You sound like you need some goose grease. 

No, ma’am. ...Goose what? 

And from the looks of you, you could use some good hot food 

too. 

Well, I... 
Maizie crosses to the girl and puts her arm around 
her. She guides her to the crate. 

Now don’t be afraid. I won’t bite you. You like greens and 

cornbread? 

Yes, ma’am. 

Red beans and rice? 

Oh, yes ma’am. 

Well, Pll get you some. Stick to them ribs of yours. 
Maizie gets a plate, and starts to fill it up. 

Welcome to Maizie’s. 

Ma’am? 

Maizie. My name’s Maizie. 
Brings the plate to the girl. 

You can remember Maizie, can’t you? 

Yes, Ma’am. 

Now what’s your name, Sweetie? 

Jeannine. Call me Jay. 

Now, how did I know that? 
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Know what? My name? How...? 
Oh, I come from a long line of namers, ain’t that right, 
Harriet? 
Ma’am? 
Slow fade to black as Maizie sits with Jeannine. 


THE END 


EZone is a composite of so many young Black boys and girls I have 
worked with in the performing arts. They were young people who found 
schooling to be an alienating process in which they could not find their 
histories, identities, or any of the people and events that they cared about. 
One girl called what she studied, “Dusty old men in boring old books.” 
They found in drama, performance poetry, and Hip Hop an opportunity 
to involve themselves in the agentive experience of naming their real 
worlds by reflecting and acting on the imagined one of the performance. 
The agency of imagination is also at play in artistic expression or voice, 
which McLaren (1994) argues has internal and external aspects. Internal 
voice gives students a way to order and understand their reality. External 
voice is a vehicle for the exchange and construction of knowledge. 
Mediated cognition takes place with Maizie standing with EZone in the 
Zone of Proximal Development (Vygotsky, 1978), just as it occurs when 
I, as playwright, and the actors present the story to an audience. 

Upon reflection I realize that there is much of me in Maizie. Her 
character is a metaphorical representation of what I wish I could be asa 
culturally responsive teacher if my reality were played in a surrealistic 
world. I would be wise, knowledgeable, witty, caring, determined, anda 
cultural bridge of meaning and experience, unafraid to wade in dangerous 
waters if I could rescue even just one child. Perhaps the main difference 
between me and Maizie is that she has me to give her all the answers, 
whereas I have many more questions than I can ever possibly answer. 

Like the many young people I have worked with EZone uses the arts 
to name himself and his world in order to transform them both. As he 
leaves Maizie at the end of the play, the hope is that he will act on the 
world differently than before he met her. The same is true for educators. 
Those who learn to connect with students’ cultural knowledge can help 
them to inquire and name the world, creating lifelong learners. Educa- 
tors who speak from cultural supremacy and ignore learner culture, 
agency, and imagination create alienation and lost potential. So that a 
child like EZone, who doesn’t “feel” what is taught, closes the door of his 
mind and imagines someplace better to go. Ezone needs Maizie, the 
culturally responsive teacher, to love him enough to cross the threshold 
into his life to ask him to name it so that he can change it. 
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A straightforward quantitative approach would disguise these complex 
and ambiguous phenomena rather than clarify them. Furthermore, 
seemingly contradictory feelings like love and hate can be experiences 
almost at the same time. Thus, it seems questionable that the assump- 
tion of noncontradiction, which excludes the possibility that a thing can 
at the same time be its opposite, is a correct mode! for describing all 
forms of reality. (Csikszntmihaly & Schlefele, 1992, p. 170) 


In this quote, Csikszntmihaly and Schlefele describe the limitations of 
rational thought in describing and defining all experiences. They admit the 
usefulness of rational thought and its system of categorization, arguing 
that rational thought has indeed helped humans progress and attain 
certain comforts of life. However, they also argue that rational thought is 
limited in that it does not accurately describe all aspects of human life. In 
this article, I assert that when rational thought manifests itselfin simple, 
binary categories such as success/failure or sustainable/not sustainable, it 
fails to sufficiently describe school reform. Such binaries do not capture all 
of the contradictions entailed in reforms, nor do they capture the nuances 
of experience that might be deemed successes. 

Amore useful approach to analyzing school reform would be to use the 
nuanced language that educators themselves use to more accurately 
describe their reforms. This language may contain images and metaphors 
that can help researchers to represent and communicate more complex 
and comprehensive versions of success. In this article, I show how one 
middle school, Middlebrook, defines the success of its own reform effort. 
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The case of this school exemplifies the ways that binaries do not capture 
the experiences of the students and school personnel at the school. 

It is somewhat ironic that I rely on a binary in discussing how to 
rearticulate school reform. After all, I still employ the word “success” (and 
thus imply the opposite of “failure”). It is not my intent to simply argue 
against rational thought or claim that binaries explain nothing. Binaries 
are useful but limited, especially in describing sites of contradiction. 
Furthermore, while we may not be able to completely abandon binaries, 
we can use creative acts such as metaphor to go beyond binaries and 
enhance narratives of success to achieve more accurate and multifaceted 
depictions of school reform efforts. 


School Reform according to the “Experts” 


Before I formulate my argument, I will examine some of the 
literature on school reform. Rather than do a comprehensive review of 
the literature, I examine some key studies that are examples of what the 
literature offers and of what it lacks. 

Some large-scale studies (Borman, Hewes, Overman, & Brown, 2003; 
Cuban, 1992a, 1992b; Kirst & Meister, 1985; Slavin, 2001) take long term 
looks at school reform success. These studies are good at giving a history 
of school reform, showing what happens to large-scale reforms over time, 
and offering explanations for the sustainability of school reform. The 
Borman et. al. (2003) study looks at a variety of studies of comprehensive 
school reform (CSR)! and concludes that while CSR leads to more positive 
change than do other school reform models, it is not clear that those 
positive effects can be attributed to the reform model itself or to the 
specific school or district characteristics. The authors recommend more 
long-term quantitative studies in order to determine what reform 
attributes can lead to positive effects. While quantitative studies may 
indeed show correlation between reform characteristics and certain 
positive effects, these studies may also miss certain aspects of school 
reform success. 

Two articles by Cuban (1992a, 1992b) focus on the reforms of 
kindergarten and junior high school, respectively, giving reasons for 
sustainability of school reform. While Cuban provides a way to examine 
the potential longevity of a reform and offers a good description of 
incremental versus substantial school reform, he relies on a depiction of 
reform that equates success with sustainability. He offers no explanation 
of success from the perspectives of school personnel. These studies rely 
on binary categorizations of success. Reform is sustained or not, accord- 
ing to outside observers. 
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Other studies of school reform are much smaller scale. These studies 
tend to look at what Cuban would call incremental reform, but they can 
give insight as to why this type of reform may be successful. Olsen and 
Kirtman (2002) consider how teachers mediate school reform. They found 
several factors (both personal and professional) that contribute to how 
teachers respond to reform, and these factors may be insightful in 
analyzing how the arts-based school reform initiative at Middlebrook is 
implemented. However, what the authors do not closely examine is how 
the teachers use language to define their school’s success. Their article 
works from a view that a reform is implemented to some degree or it isn’t, 
and it does not offer a detailed discussion of what successful implemen- 
tation means. This type of discussion could prevent such studies from 
being limited to interpretations that rely on binary definitions. 

A study that offers some insight into how educators define their own 
success is by Hendricks-Lee, Soled, and Yinger (1995). This article 
compares two schools in which educators tried to use professional 
development schools (PDS) to bring about reform. One school was 
successful and one was not.” My take on this article is that how the 
teachers are able to utilize metaphor is important to how they implement 
reform. I will come back to this study when I discuss the use of metaphor 
in implementing and researching school reform. This last study is 
particularly useful to develop an alternative way to view and talk about 
school reform, but it also doesn’t go far enough past a binary notion of 
successful implementation. I will discuss how concepts from arts educa- 
tion and poetry can be useful in developing an alternative approach that 
does not rely as heavily on that binary, and I will use data from interviews 
at Middlebrook to help illustrate these concepts. First, I will briefly 
describe Middlebrook and its reform effort. 


The School 


I conducted my site visit at Middlebrook—an urban, middle school in 
a medium sized city in the southeast—in the spring of 2003. The school 
serves 415 students. 82% of students are on Free or Reduced Lunch, and 
in the following year it will become a Title 1 school. One quarter of the 
students have some exceptional designation. There are four self-con- 
tained exceptional classrooms and three resource teachers. 

Middlebrook is also one of the original schools in a school reform, the 
A+ Program, which it adopted in 1995. “The A+ Program is a comprehen- 
sive school reform that views the arts as fundamental to how teachers 
teach and how students learn in all subjects” (Kenan Institute, Executive 
Summary, p. 4). A+ relies on schools both accepting and adapting the 
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major tenets of tenets of the reform. These tenets include: (1) increasing 
arts instruction, (2) fostering two-way arts integration, (3) utilizing Gardner’s 
(1983, 1991) concept of multiple intelligences, (4) implementing hands-on 
activities, (5) developing a thematic curriculum, (6) fostering collaboration 
among teachers, and (7) strengthening the communication between the 
school, parents, and community (Kenan Institute, Executive Summary). 
For several years after the adoption of A+, the actual implementation 
waned. Some teachers, for example, said that they had been an A+ school 
in name only. The teachers only hinted at the cause of the decline in 
implementation, but most attributed it to lack of leadership. 

The current implementation of A+ at Middlebrook has both its high 
points, such as increased collaboration (discussed below), and its low 
ones. For example, the foundation that funds the reform paid for drama 
and dance teachers, but the school system now has to fund those 
positions. This and similar decreases and changes in funding have 
compelled the principal to look for funding from other sources in order to 
maintain the new level of involvement in A+. There are also new teachers 
who have not yet had time to fully adopt it. For example, both the music 
and drama teachers are new, so they have not been pushed to do much 
arts integration. The principal is also new, being in his third year at the 
time of the study. 

Nonetheless, A+ has experienced regeneration at Middlebrook. At 
the time of this study, I saw evidence of several of the core tenets.* With 
all of the transitions in personnel, Middlebrook was still one of three 
schools to receive the “Creative Ticket Award” from Washington, D.C for 
activities related to arts integration. The school has maintained a core 
group of teachers dedicated to the reform. They and the other teachers 
I spoke with all had positive things to say about the reform. They claim 
to employ the reform’s main tenets and I saw evidence of this in a few of 
the classrooms. Many of the teachers credit the principal’s leadership as 
a major reason for the regeneration, while principal credits the staffthat 
has maintained its commitment to the A+ principles. 


Success and Contradiction... and Success 


The teachers and administrators at Middlebrook use metaphors in 
their articulation of success. The teachers “take something and run with 
it.” This may refer to teachers taking risks and having the permission to 
do so. The dance teacher is “the keeper of the flame,” perhaps a comment 
on teacher leadership. All teachers can be “the star of the show.” Is this 
acomment about the valorization ofall teachers? More time at the school 
would be necessary to interrogate and analyze the accuracy of these 
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metaphors with regards to interpretations of success, but I will explain 
how metaphors can be useful in the construction of these interpretations. 
Before I do that, I will turn to the language the teachers and administra- 
tors use to describe their school and the A+ reform. 

The principal and the teachers I spoke to were positive both about the 
reform and the school itself. This is in spite of still failing to do well on 
state standardized tests. The principal and teachers credit their success 
to the principal’s leadership and to the core staff who have been 
committed to the reform. 


There is a core staff in place committed to the A+ philosophy. 
Here, I have a pretty talented staff.” 
—Principal 
We've had an infusion of nationally board certified teachers. When they 
get something, they take it and run with it! The teachers have taken some 
responsibility for doing A+ and not just leaving it to the arts teachers. 
—English Teacher 
[The principal] lets you do things outside of the box and creative. He is 
a great administrator and all the teachers think so 
—Physical education teacher 


What is important is not only that the school personnel have such positive 
things to say about each other but also that they are saying these things 
in spite of their apparent failure in certain areas, such as test scores. 
During my visit to the school, several of the teachers and the principal 
described the school as at-risk, yet recent teacher turnover has been low 
and the school has attracted three new nationally board-certified teach- 
ers.‘ The personnel often talk about the sense of collegiality and 
collaboration fostered at Middlebrook. 

What is not entirely clear is how much the arts contribute to this 
atmosphere. On the one hand, teachers do cite the arts as important to 
the children. 


Seeing the success in the students and seeing them bloom. We’ve gotten 
children exposed to things that they never would have otherwise. 
—Curriculum Coordinator 
Drama is great for the kids. 
—6" grade language arts and science teacher 
Well, especially as an equity plus school, [the arts] is the one thing that 
hooks kids into being here, to wanting to come to school, to feeling like 
they are a part of the school. Students might not excel academically, but 
if they can sing, dance, act, then we can still get to them. 
—8" grade language arts teacher 
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On the other hand, some teachers focus more on the people at the school 
and what they have brought to the school and the new reform rather than 
on anything that arts have specifically contributed. 
This is a real unique staff. There is a tremendous amount of respect for 
everybody. 
—Physical education teacher 
Most of the initiative for arts integration comes from teachers seeking 
the elective teachers out. 
—Principal 
Weare blessed to have very strong teachers, some of whom are nationally 
board certified... Also, a true belief by the teachers in A+, a caring 
attitude, and a fundamental belief that this is good for the children. 
—Curriculum coordinator 


In addition, some of the teachers may have already had a mindset that fit 
an arts-based approach. 


I’ve also been an active teacher with a hands-on approach... I asked, 
“Isn’t this the thing that good teachers have always done?” 

—Physical education teacher 
I already had some training in different learning styles, so I already do 
that. This school is an ideal match for me. 


—8'" grade language arts teacher 


Whatever reasons they gave, the sense of success that emanated 
from the Middlebrook personnel was undeniable. However, even with 
this positivity, contradiction does exist both in Middlebrook’s success and 
in the way they describe that success. For one, teachers send conflicting 
messages about their students. 


Sometimes the problem you run up against with A+ is the behavioral 
problems with the students. These are the students who need it the most, 
but who can handle it the least. They lack the discipline necessary to 
really do it. 


—6" grade language arts and science teacher 


Like many of the faculty, the teacher above sees the students as “at-risk.” 
This view of students at times seems to contradict the positive view the 
faculty has of the entire school. At other times, however, this view is also 
used (and sometimes by the same people) as justification for an arts-based 
approach. The following extensive example illustrates some of this 
contradiction. 


It is a hard thing for teachers—we have students who just don’t seem to 
be able to do. Teachers can look at them as dumb. A+ makes me put the 
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focus on myself, not the kids. How can I reach these kids? The kids need 
to learn paper and pencil exercises, for the EOG [end of grade test], but 
we can train them to learn to respond in a lot of different ways, so they 
can fall back on how to learn best for themselves. 


From kids there is a response that arts can be used as a catalyst or 
response to anything we need... These are the kids who need it the most. 
These are poor kids. I was surprised (at times) of how we see different 
things that they might see in a school where children have to respond in 
a concrete, sequential way, which is how I like to teach and learn. But I 
learn better when I do something with it. So, that is how I teach. Kids 
respond favorably to that. I would like to say that most activities are like 
that, but I feel responsibility for them to do a research paper or write an 
essay. There can be arts based activities that lead up to it. I don’t see a 
big line between arts and content. 


—Language arts teacher 


This example shows not only the ambiguity about their students that 
teachers can feel but also ambiguity about what the students need and 
about the role of arts (which she equates with hands-on activities) in 
serving those needs. There is even ambiguity about her role as a teacher 
(i.e., should she be teaching them hands-on activities or having them 
write essays). This ambiguity contrasts with the clearer vision of arts held 
by the principal and the dance teacher. 

Middlebrook is both a school that has a positive vision of its success 
and a site of contradiction. Using a success vs. failure model would not 
capture the contradiction at Middlebrook. Neither would an analysis that 
denotes Middlebrook as merely an incremental reform (which would fail 
to account for the success Middlebrook does experience) or one that relies 
on sustainability as equivalent to success (which would fail to capture the 
lived successes already experienced at the school). In the following 
section, I look at some concepts from arts education and from poetry for 
some help on how to discuss school reform. 


Arts Education and Imagism 


In arts education, a key concept is aesthetic knowing (see Reimer & 
Smith, 1992). In explaining how aesthetic knowledge is a specific part of 
cognition Reimer (1992) describes knowing of or within versus knowing 
about. He states, “Experience is ‘of or ‘within’ feeling. Words are about 
feeling” (p. 36). Aesthetic knowledge (as compared to other forms of 
knowledge) is closer to the experience. 


First, words by their nature ... are unsuitable to express the dynamically 
evanescent and fleeting character of feelings. Further, feelings are 
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complex amalgams of a variety of felt qualities undergone simulta- 
neously, and the mixtures of qualities are also transitory in that they 
shift among their combinations and interrelations from moment to 
moment. Language syntax is not constituted to represent this kaleido- 
scopic quality of feelings. (Reimer, 1992, p. 36) 


The implication here is that arts can express feelings in a way that words 
cannot. I will not argue here against the difference between art and 
words. Rather, I suggest we look at how to make words more artistic, i.e., 
closer to the experience. 

Perhaps a concept from poetry can help. In a discussion of Ezra 
Pound’s work, Heymann (1992) discusses imagism. Poetic language in 
imagism included using “atomically ‘charged’ language, ‘a sort of 
pointillisme, words shot through with electricity, friction created by 
ricochet, by the placement of words, one rubbing against another” (p. 18- 
19). These words—charged, electricity, ricochet—speak to aesthetic quali- 
ties of experiences. Let’s look at the language Middlebrook teachers use 
to describe the reform they have seen at their school. 


For me, it has surged. I’ve tried to do some integration on a small scale 
my first year. This year has really burgeoned for me... It was one of the 
neatest things I have ever been involved in. The kids analyzed the book 
much more deeply than they ever could have otherwise. I’m looking 
forward to the student evaluations. I know that they will say to definitely 
keep that unit next year. 

—8" grade language arts teacher 


This is just one example of a teacher’s excitement and enthusiasm over 
what is happening in her classroom. While I do not know if the lessons 
this teacher is describing helped her students on their tests, value 
certainly exists in both her excitement for teaching and in the students’ 
ability to analyze the book they are reading. Teachers displayed similar 
enthusiasm when talking about each other and their collaboration. “This 
is a real unique staff—there is a tremendous amount of respect for 
everybody” (Physical education teacher). Charged comments like this 
were common in the teacher interviews. In addition to excitement, the 
administrators’ and teachers’ language also expressed a great amount of 
pride in their school and in the reform. 


[Another school in the district] has been offered to be A+, while we have 

scraped for it. It can be successful ifit can be something they want. That’s 

where A+ operates from. You have to have the teachers want it. 
—Dance teacher and reform initiative coordinator 


In other schools I have worked as a researcher, school personnel often 
describe this same sense of pride. What was interesting about the 
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personnel Middlebrook is the ability to center that pride on a single idea, 
in this case the reform initiative. The language used by educators at 
schools like Middlebrook to describe their own success is an expression 
of feeling. In this way, words can get closer to experience, especially 
compared to either numbers or broad categories. 

In addition, the faculty is able to communicate their vision of their 
schools success in their own terms, rather than relying on the judg- 
ments of those outside of the school. As Gruenewald (2003) asserts, 
stories open the interpretation of experiences rather than limit those 
interpretations through limited judgments based on singualar perspec- 
tives. Acomment by the principal of Middlebrook exemplifies many of 
the faculty’s beliefthat the school offers the students something beyond 
good test scores. 


What I have been impressed with in coming here is that the state has 
been focused on teaching for the test and the students here are offered 
avery good education. They have progressed. They haven’t reached state 
standards but they have a more well rounded education, not just 
language and math, but also art is important, dance is important. 
—Principal 


Other language by the teachers and administrators illustrates 
success that they and their students experience. 


In any other school, the kids wouldn’t get to see this type of stuff [i.e., arts- 
based activities]. They wouldn’t see it as an option for them. 
—8" grade language arts teacher 
Seeing the success in the students and seeing them bloom. We’ve gotten 
children exposed to things that they never would have otherwise. We took 
a group to the Adam’s Mark Hotel so they could experience fine dining. 
They got all dressed up and talked to the chefs about cooking. We have 
taken students on sciences trips to the beach. We’ve exposed them to 
things that students from the same neighborhoods would not experience 
if they went to another school. 
—Curriculum coordinator 


To see the exhilaration in the teachers and administrators when they 
used such language to describe their work with students speaks to the 
power of localiy commanded definitions of success. In addition, the 
language they are using is unquestionably approachable. Rather than 
using “the jargon infested knowledge of academic discourse...[it is] a 
more lifelike language, communicating the more approachable knowl- 
edge of actual experience” (Gruenewald, 2003, p. 286). The language at 
Middlebrook is direct—the students are getting something they wouldn’t 
in another school. It is also charged—the teachers “hook” the students in 
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and the students “bloom.” I believe it is more comprehensible to the 
faculty and thus they feel more ownership of it. 


Justification 


A big question then becomes how we can use local definitions of 
success in an era of accountability, standardized testing, and standards- 
based reform. Believing that a local definition is not useful or meaningful 
beyond the local is a drawback in thinking of things only in terms of binary 
categories. The assumption that if something is defined and described in 
terms of the local that it cannot then be understood beyond the local is 
not accurate. Eaton’s (1992) discussion on the importance of arts critique 
in education is useful here. “An obstacle frequently encountered in 
discussions of art is the widespread view that there is no fact of the matter 
in art” (p. 155). Eaton argues that when people give reasons to their 
opinions about art critique they use a process of justification. These 
justifications have to be acceptable to others. “Reasons, I have argued, 
only operate effectively when they are supported by principles or 
generalizations” (p. 157). This has implications for how we define and 
describe the success of reform. An approach to describing school reform 
that uses language beyond binaries and simple categorization—thus, 
with more words and with words that access aesthetic knowledge—is not 
just a random affair. It is not anything goes. It must still be in line with 
the conventions of the discourse community. 

Eaton (1992) explains this process of justification more. “Successful 
description requires a vocabulary that allows one to pick out relevant 
properties of something” (p. 161). We cannot use any words we want. 
When I describe the success of a school’s reform, I will have to use 
language that will be comprehensible to my audience, language that 
draws on those relevant properties. Similarly, in describing the effective 
use of metaphor, Brown (1977) states “metaphors are meant to convey 
intelligible meanings” (p.82). The language that Middlebrook faculty used 
in describing their success (and failures) to me was intelligible to me. The 
examples from above, where the teachers talk about the successes of 
their students and in their classes, were clear. In addition, that language 
satisfies two of Eaton’s criteria for adequate interpretation: it must (1) 
“pay direct attention to the work,” and (2) “point to the details (the more 
the better, usually)” (p. 164). When talking about their successes, the 
teachers both described the activities of their classrooms and described 
specifically what was done. Eaton describes a third criterion for adequate 
interpretation as well: it must “account for the organization or structure 
of the work” (p. 164). What would be needed to make the teachers’ 
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descriptions more complete and useful to the reform initiative would be 
even more description of the planning and rationale for their activities. In 
addition, the teachers would have to be able to articulate their interpreta- 
tions beyond the school setting. This is where metaphor comes in. 


Metaphor in the Articulation of Success 


One effective way to negotiate the local meaning of success and then 
bring that meaning to other location is through metaphor. I return briefly 
return to the study by Hendricks-Lee, Soled, and Yinger (1995). Accord- 
ing to the data and interpretation the authors present, I believe that there 
are several reasons the teachers in the successful school were able to be 
implement the reform process. One reason, in particular, is that they 
have been able to use metaphor. The use of metaphor (and in fact, 
multiple metaphors) helped teachers at the successful school communi- 
cate about the reform and get to a point of agreement. On the other hand, 
the teachers at the other school, which had a more difficult time in 
implementing the reform, were looking for and using more linear, rigid 
language to talk about the reform and this rigidity prevented them from 
getting past points of conflict. So, schools that are successful in using 
metaphor may be able to negotiate the contradiction that can exist in a 
school reform. Other characteristics, such as the teacher characteristics 
presented by Olsen and Kirtman (2002), may also be useful in explaining 
why schools are able to implement reforms, but metaphor becomes 
valuable for schools in defining and expressing their own success and 
communicating that success to people outside the school. 


Metaphor as a Creative Act 


School reform is a space of contradiction. Metaphor can “integrate 
diverse phenomena and viewpoints without destroying their differences” 
(Brown, 1977, p. 79). In other words, by using metaphor, educators can 
represent the contradictions in their reform efforts without having to rely 
on only calling the reform either a success or a failure. They can also 
describe their reforms as successes even when aspects of the reform or 
of the school itselfare unsuccessful. That is to say, they can use metaphor 
to get past relying on an all-or-nothing definition of success. These all-or- 
nothing definitions are closer to judgments rather than interpretations. 
In being “as if” characterizations, metaphors are articulations of one 
symbolic domain in another (Brown, 1977; Noblit, 1999). In this way, the 
use of metaphors is a creative act. That is to say, this articulation across 
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symbolic domains can be done creatively. Teachers and administrators 
can use this creativity to contemplate what is useful from a reform effort 
even when contradiction exists. They can interpret their own reform 
efforts rather than only allow them to be judged from outside sources. 

As I explained earlier, this interpretation does have to follow the 
conventions of the discourse community. Metaphor also has criteria to 
follow if it is to be effective. They must have economy, cogency, and range 
(Brown, 1977). Economy means that metaphors must have “ease of 
representation and manipulation” (p. 104). They must be simple enough 
for teachers and administrators to be able to understand them and use 
them as concise explanations for what happens in their schools. Cogency 
means they must be clear, unambiguous, and non-contradictory. While 
schools may be sites of contradiction, the metaphor they use must be able 
to represent those contradictions in economical ways. Range in metaphor 
refers to the ability “[to incorporate] other symbolic domains” (p. 105). A 
metaphor must be able to describe a certain situation or event in the 
terms or language of other situations or events. In doing so, metaphors 
can move beyond their localities to be cogent in others. In addition to 
these criteria, metaphors must be credible (House, 1979), or believable 
to the audiences for which they are intended, especially if they are to 
illustrate instances of contradiction. 

However, metaphor is more than a way to explain contradiction. 
Similar to how art can—as Reimer (1992) asserts—get us closer to lived 
experience, metaphor get us closer to that experience through words. 
Furthermore, these metaphors can “grab our attention” (Gruenewald, 
2003, p. 286), drawing on “atomically charged language” (Heymann, 1992, 
p. 18) to capture not only the “facts” of school experience but also the 
feeling of living that experience. 


implications 


Slavin (2001) argues that better evaluation of school reform will lead 
to better implementation. If this is true, local and nuanced definitions of 
success that are meaningful to schools are paramount as schools are 
where implementation occurs. Creative acts like metaphor are ways to 
work through restrictive, binary categorizations towards these more 
local, meaningful, and ultimately useful interpretations of school reform. 
Qualitative researchers, especially those that employ an interpretive 
approach (Denzin, 2001) that employs thick description (Geertz, 1973), 
need to do the hard work of illuminating those interpretations, of telling 
those stories. 

To me, metaphor functions for qualitative research in a similar way 
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that the statistical notion of power does for quantitative research. It 
explains variability. The extent to which metaphor works, that it can 
explain what is going on in a setting in a way that is acceptable to the 
readers—i.e., it is credible (House, 1979)—is the power of the metaphor. 
Metaphors that have range and cogency (Brown, 1978) have more power. 

They can explain more. Much of language the teachers and adminis- 
trators at Middlebrook use is metaphoric —the teachers “take something 
and run with it,” the dance teacher is “the keeper of the flame,” all 
teachers can be “the star of the show.” In settings such as Middlebrook 
itis important for qualitative researchers to analyze these metaphors for 
their power, for their ability to deeply capture the how students, teachers 
and administrators live school reform as well as the contradiction and 
excitement that exist in those reform efforts. 


Notes 


1 CSR refers to school reform that substantially changes the structure, 
curriculum, or overall pedagogical approach of a school or school district. 

* The authors conclude that in the successful school, the teachers were able 
to see themselves as learners and that this contributed to their successful 
implementation of the reform. 

3 The other tenets may have been implemented as well, but my visit was too 
short to determine if that was true. 

+ This makes the current number six (one of whom is a National Board 
Certification Trainer), and three more applying the year of the study. The 
National Board for Professional Teaching Standards (NBPTS) is a nonprofit 
organization that offers teachers National Board Certification, a process that 
involves “intense self-reflection and analysis of one’s own practice” (National 
Board for Professional Teaching Standards [NBPTS], 2003). See www.nbpts.org 
for more information on NBPTS and their certification process. 
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As a teacher and a person of color, 1 am committed to social justice, 
equity, and meaningful teaching that takes students’ cultural heritage 
into consideration in the workplace. Yet this is not easy in American 
schools. When entering the classroom we are expected to act as if we are 
blind to the social-economic issues our students struggle with daily. We 
are expected to teach only academic subjects and not deal with what 
. school really is about—an extension of home and preparation for real life 
- situations that are more complex than just dealing with character 
education. When in the classroom we are trained to be authoritative 
beings that control through “regimentation,” “depositing,” and “manipu- 
lation.” As teachers we become our students’ oppressors (Freire, 1970, p. 
107). Being and acting as teacher the oppressor is harmful for all students 
but particularly for immigrants who on top of having to learn a new 
language, and a new educational system, have to suppress their cultural 
being,—all they have known in order to fit into American schools. 

I was born in Nicaragua, from which seven in my family and I fled to 
Panama escaping from war and an oppressive government. We lived in 
Panama for five and a half years before political instability caused turmoil 
in that country as well. Having experienced this oppression before, my 
father courageously opted to bring the family to the United States. I 
arrived in California at the age of 14. Knowing less than basic English I 
was enrolled in a middle school in Fullerton, California, where I was 
placed in an ESL (Sheltered English class). My initial school experience 
was devastating. I not only did not know the language enough to 
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communicate my thoughts and feelings in an understandable manner, 
but I was also having to re-learn school and the behaviors one is to display 
when in school. For example, back in both Nicaragua and Panama, 
students were expected to have an opinion and to express it without 
raising their hands. 

As achild in the U.S., I was often the translator, the bridge between 
my parents and schools, the one person who in the process of translating 
became responsible for getting the message across properly. My parents 
were never invited to school events and were too busy working to get 
involved. Schools did nothing to encourage parental involvement of 
immigrant parents. As a student my experience, life, language, and 
family were ignored. I was being told in school that “Yo” (me) was not good 
enough for this society, and I had to change. This sudden alienation 
became an everyday event; one that persisted throughout my school 
years. I felt culturally and cognitively abused, “Whether urbane or harsh, 
cultural invasion is thus always an act of violence against the persons of 
the invaded culture, who lose their originality or face the threat of losing 
it” (Freire, p. 133). 

Being successful in our current educational system means being able 
to acculturate to the dominant culture (Credit Nieto, 1999, pg. 75), and, now 
with accountability, demands it means being able to successfully pass a 
test. When I came into the country as an immigrant child, I remember the 
struggles I went through, I was invisible, my “real” life experiences were 
ignored. In my case, I came to see “real” life experiences as those we live 
daily, e.g., encounters with strangers, family members, friends, and 
community members that make us happy and/or sad. I also saw real life in 
our homes and school, where we saw, touched, smelled, and used our other 
senses. Reality, to me, included reactions with and from others; looks we 
are given and names we are called; pains, struggles, faces that make sad; 
actions, mannerism that make us who we are; love, interactions with 
others; what we eat; what we dance to; the languages we speak; and the 
way we act and think in the world. I would have been better prepared to 
deal with these struggles if I had had a school environment where school 
was an extension of home, real life, a place where acculturation was not the 
goal, but rather self-exploration, critical thinking, and exposure to real life 
situations to bring about “concientization” (Freire, 1970, p. 140) to promote 
action. Creating this kind of environment would have allowed me to break 
the current mold of thinking and begin to create new ways of thinking. As 
a teacher, I wanted my students to have what I did not. In my own 
classroom I wanted to create new ways of thinking that addressed students’ 
different life situations. I began thinking about what I had that I could use. 
I realized the starting points were the classroom and myself. 
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I wanted the classroom to be an open-safe-respectful environment 
where all cultures, races, and ethnic differences were celebrated and 
promoted and where the home culture and school experience came 
together in significant ways. I learned this was revolutionary, “Revolu- 
tion is achieved with neither verbalism or activism, but rather with 
praxis, that is, with reflection and action directed at the structures to be 
transformed” (Freire, p. 107). I began to organize my classroom into a 
community that was very much connected with home and real life 
situations. I wanted to make real life social justice issues accessible, 
visible, and practiced. Yet, I was in need of the “La llave” [the key] that 
would enable all this, and arts integration became “mi llave” [my key]. 

What constitutes arts? I define arts by not just a drawing, song, dance, 
but rather by those everyday experiences that lead us to thinking, 
questioning, talking, communicating with others, communicating our 
feelings, doing, hurting, loving, but most importantly feeling and voice/ 
expression. Why the arts? We are surrounded by arts. We breathe them, 
live them, touch them, and experience the arts daily, both consciously 
and unconsciously. From the time we are born we are invaded with 
artistic gestures that portray love, affection, beauty, pain, suffering, and 
everyday life: “Experiences in the arts richly augment our ordinary life 
experiences and by doing so, often lead us to tactical understanding ofthe 
deeper meaning of our existence, our culture, and our world” (Fisher & 
McDonald, 2002, p. 1). Through the “arts,” students and parents in my 
classroom began cooperating with their children. This, in turn, created 
reflection and action in both the classroom and community. Arts created 
a praxis that allowed students and parents to engage in dialogue and to 
get involved in school and acting. 


Thinking about Being the Teacher 


The teacher is a sociocultural mediator when she or he “becomes the 
link between the child’s sociocultural experiences at home and school. 
That is the teacher becomes the sociocultural, sociohistorical mediator 
of important formal and informal knowledge about the culture and 
society in which children develop” (Diaz & Flores, 2000). Therefore, 
taking the role of a teacher as a sociocultural mediator involves making 
connections with students and those who impact student’s lives. Teach- 
ers have the power to bring students and parents into a three-way 
relationship I call sociocultural triangulation (See Figure 1). 

Sociocultural triangulation assumes all three are equal and equally 
responsible to promote a child’s progress. The role of the teacher in this 
triangulation process is to start the communication between student, 
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Figure 1 
Sociocultural Triangulation 


Student Student Teacher 
Piciiiaene 


Parent Teacher 


*This triangulation can be initiated by anyone and no one is the head or controller of this process. 





parent or guardian and teacher that will promote sociocultural accep- 
tance and inclusion in the classroom. The role of the teacher in this case 
is redefined and restructured to give up control in order to allow 
dialogue, thinking, and reflection to occur, “If the true commitment to 
the people, involving transformation of the reality by which they are 
oppressed, required a theory of transforming action, this theory cannot 
fail to assign the people a fundamental role in the transformation 
process” (Freire, p. 108). 

In this article I describe how arts integration enabled me to develop 
such triangulation that resulted in shifting of the roles of the parties 
involved. Further, I will explain the ways in which organized art activities 
helped create a classroom environment where relationships between 
student and parents or guardians evolved in order to promote individu- 
ality, cultural inclusion, “conscientization,” and equity. By utilizing arts 
- as the “llave” [key] we began to create a cultural platform between a 
diverse classroom and an equally diverse community. In order to 
illuminate this, I will explore three areas I organized to achieve these 
goals: my classroom, my teachings, and community connections. Along 
with arts integration these three connections (which also lead to sociocul- 
tural triangulation) were essential to the creation a new platform that 
connected the community and school in a new way of thinking about 
learning through the arts. 


The Classroom 


My classroom was a 4" grade two-way immersion classroom in which 
instruction in the fourth grade was provided in both English and Spanish. 
Fifty percent of the time instruction was provided in English and fifty 
percent of the time in Spanish. Half of the students were minorities, 
mostly Latino/a and Chicano/a, and the other half of the class was White 
or other ethnicities. The class was considerably from a low socio- 
economic background as well as considerably diverse. Class diversity was 
represented both economically and socially. Parents’ occupations ranged 
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from housewives, “campesinos” [farm workers], factory workers, teach- 
ers, and professionals working for the government. 

When walking into the classroom one would immediately notice how 
the classroom was divided into different sections or walls. Looking south 
was the children’s international diversity wall, which included pictures of 
children from around the world. Each picture was enlarged and it 
included a narrative written by the child or an adult about that child’s 
experience. This wall was of great success in the classroom. Both 
students and parents enjoyed looking at the pictures and reading the 
narratives. Still on the south side of the wall, immediately after that wall 
was a calendar wall, which was in both English and Spanish and more 
pictures and narratives of children from all over the world. North of the 
international diversity wall was the social studies wall that presented 
issues related to subjects being studied in class. The wall contained 
writing samples of all children. East of the room was the creative wall, 
this wall was initially designed to give children the opportunity to post 
drawings, but after I began the sociocultural triangulation process 
through arts it became the most important wall in the classroom—one 
both students and parents helped design and maintain. 

The classroom was not solely mine, but instead a more collective 
community space where students, parents, guardians, and I were respon- 
sible to make sure the classroom was running smoothly. Before the 
school year started I contacted all parents via telephone or correspon- 
dence. I introduced myself and told them a little bit about my life; this 
gave parents the opportunity to get to know my life experiences and me. 
I then proceeded to tell parents that there was an “open door” policy, and 
that they were welcomed and encouraged to come to volunteer in the 
classroom. I invited them over to the classroom prior to school starting. 
Many came and we talked about what they saw as the struggles their 
children have had, frustrations they have had, and ways in which I could 
help them both. At this time I informed parents that I was going to be 
calling them every Friday to give them updates and reports of how the 
classroom was going. They seemed both shocked, and doubtful; I later 
found out that the majority of them did not think I was going to be actually 
calling them every Friday. 

As I came from a working class family, I am aware of parents’ busy 
schedules as well as the necessity to sometimes carry more than one job 
to sustain a family. To that end, I explained to parents that how they are 
involved with their child’s schooling is more important than the amount 
of involvement. I wanted parents to be able to express their experiences 
with their children and me (optional). I wanted parents to begin dialogue, 
to talk to their children about their struggles when they bring an issue 
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home, to ask their children about school, to share their qualities (those 
things they are good at), whatever they might be, and most importantly 
to talk and reflect with them. Some parents expressed concerns that they 
“Did not have anything they were good at, many of us are just house wives 
or factory workers, ‘campesinos’ (farm workers).” I reiterated that 
everyone has something they are good at and that I was sure that if I 
asked their children what their parents or guardians were good at they 
could tell mein a second. I reinforced the concept that children appreciate 
any interaction with parents; and the most important interaction was one 
that started dialogue and reflection. I explained to parents that I was 
committed to doing all that was in my power to inform parents and 
guardians of what we were doing in class, that I saw them as colleagues, 
so input given to me was appreciated and encouraged. By being including 
and welcoming, parents and guardians and students began to feel 
comfortable around the classroom, with me, and with other students. 
They began to trust me and the classroom environment. 

As I wanted my classroom to be an extension of home, of real life 
experiences, I needed a way for parents to participate. Moreover, I 
wanted this participation to be something that was special and not 
something that would merely help the teacher with her tasks. It seemed 
to me that one way to accomplish this was to build a partnership with 
parents through arts. I began to do this by assigning creative projects to 
students that involved math, social studies, language arts, and arts. The 
assignments consisted of students going home and finding things around 
the classroom and/or neighborhood that had to do with school activities. 
The goal was for students and parents to look around their world, their 
reality and find beauty and art within it. For example, when we discussed 
geometric shapes in the classroom I asked students to go home and with 
parental or guardian help they were to find an object that would match 
the shapes we were studying. If they could not find one like it, they had 
to select objects that when connected to others, created that shape. It was 
a project that everyone seemed to enjoy. One student could not find the 
shape ofa trapezoid, so his father helped him create one with old car parts. 
Along with the parent, the student sketched each part of the car where 
it was taken from and explained the process of figuring out what parts 
would fit together to create a trapezoid. The student also talked about the 
process of how the metal was bent, welded, and put together. The student 
brought it to class to share his invention along with an explanation of how 
he did it. lused that moment to explain to students that arts does not only 
involve drawing and coloring but also creating new things out of old ones; 
arts involves everyday experiences and objects that surrounds us. 
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My Teaching 


Arts have been one of my favorite tools in the classroom. It was a 
great source of release when I was achild, as it was through the arts I that 
was able to express many emotions, feelings, and thoughts. For this 
reason, I felt that including arts in the classroom and in my lessons was 
imperative. Initially, arts were used in the classroom as a way to express 
or retell what students were writing or working on. As in the trapezoid 
example mentioned above, this was very superficial, and it did not require 
much critical thinking. I began thinking about my intentions and what art 
expression meant to me while growing up as an immigrant. With that in 
mind, I began to think about my goal and about changing my role as a 
teacher. My goal was to promote critical thinking, a sense of commonal- 
ity, transcendence of time, connection with real life situations, and 
recognition of power structures that affected characters in the past and 
that are still affecting many today. After I had a vision of what could be 
achieved and my role as the sociocultural mediator, I began to think about 
ways in which I could utilize the arts to raise awareness, promote critical 
thinking, equity, and social justice. I had my work cut out for me! 

Children are always really excited to read about others’ experiences, 
lives, and struggles. Therefore, I chose several biographies and gave 
students a summary of the biographies that included some of the 
accomplishments of the characters. I asked the class to choose one 
biography and write why they wanted to read that particular biography. 
Students then took the biographies home and shared with their parents 
the choices they had. Many children returned to class with their favorites 
and their parents’ favorites. Students were also instructed to draw a 
picture that predicted events which they thought were going to take place 
in the story; they were to do this with only the information I provided for 
them. Some parents wrote their favorites on a piece a paper along with 
the reasons why they liked that particular biography. Some parents 
wrote it in Spanish and others in English. This allowed them to be 
included regardless of the language they spoke. I explained to students 
that Iasked them to come up with reasons as to why we should read these 
biographies in order for them to begin to think about social-political and 
cultural issues they and their parents are interested in. I then asked for 
volunteers to discuss their prediction drawings. They were to explain 
what it was and why they chose those colors, background, and the 
meaning behind the scene. This became a wonderful artistic activity and 
experience given that every student had a different interpretation ofeach 
of the stories, and therefore colors, background, and scene were and had 
different meaning. The three biographies they chose were Frida Kahlo, 
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Anne Frank, and Biddy Mason. Frida Kahlo was read in English, Anne 
Frank in Spanish, and Biddy Mason in Spanish. We began by reading 
Anne Frank. To save space here, I will only discuss Anne Frank. 

The story of Anne Frank is a book that is filled with socio-political 
issues. First, we began the unit by reading the book and talking about 
Germany during that time. I provided the class with historical informa- 
tion about Hitler, the Jewish community, and Germany. None of these 
historical facts included pictures of Hitler. They were then asked to 
create a portrait of Germany during those times. The portrait was to 
include the feeling, struggles, and emotions students thought were being 
felt by either Germans, Jews, or Hitler. Many drew either a picture of 
Hitler or included Hitler in their portraits; surprisingly enough almost all 
but two students drew Hitler with blond hair and blue eyes. When asked 
to share their portraits with the class many expressed that Hitler was 
blond with blue eyes because he liked people who were “like him, blond 
with blue eyes.” Here students began to make a connection to their own 
life experiences, their feeling comfortable or liking people who were like 
them. So, if Hitler liked people who were blond with blue eyes, then he 
must be blond and have blue eyes. When they all finished presenting their 
portraits, Ishowed them several pictures of Hitler. They were all shocked 
to find out that Hitler was not blond, nor did he have blue eyes. I also told 
them that Hitler’s mother was Jewish. And they suddenly began to think. 
Their eyes were wide open; they were in deep thought. We talked about 
why it was more acceptable for Hitler to be blond with blue eyes than for 
him to have dark hair and brown eyes. I got responses such as, “Ifhe was 
just like the Jews, brown hair, and dark eyes, then why did he dislike 
them?” “He must not like himself.” “I know some people who are mean 
to many who are like them; like Latinos hurting Latinos.” 

We talked about what life was about during that time, and what it was 
to be a young woman without the opportunity to experience “la vida” (life). 
This conversation about Anne Frank was happening in the classroom and 
at home. I asked parents to begin a portrait of the Anne Frank story at 
home. I explained to them that as the story proceeded they were to add 
something to the portrait. I felt this was a great opportunity to get parents 
involved and share their experiences their “vida” (life). lasked parents to 
share how their experiences were similar to those of Anne Frank. Hence, 
together with their children, many parents worked on the Anne Frank 
portrait. As the story proceeded they were to add whatever from Anne’s 
life or their life they thought was important to the portrait. 

Although this story was one that touched them, they were still 
responding superficially to the story. I wanted them to feel like the key 
person in the story, to put their feet in Anne Frank’s shoes. Therefore, 
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I asked them to literally take their shoes off and to share them with the 
person next to them and to put each other’s shoes on. I too had to 
exchange shoes with a student. They were all really excited about doing 
this. I moved the desks, dimmed the lights, and had students close their 
eyes. I began playing German classical music and we all began to “walk 
in someone else’s shoes.” I asked the class to think about their feelings, 
emotions, to imagine being a teenager during the holocaust and not being 
able to enjoy life fully, to imagine being imprisoned, trapped, and scared 
because of persecution. After the exercise was completed, they were 
quiet, and some raised their hands. They shared how it felt to imagine 
being someone else. Many talked about being powerless or “sin poder,” 
frightened, trapped, and caged “como un animal.” This activity provided 
students with a more creative way of looking at the arts. It was the arts 
that involved movement, sense of one’s place, and thinking about others 
while being here. For fourth graders this was a unique way of feeling the 
arts—seeing beauty, pain, and otherness. 

I asked them to think about the way they felt and to portray their 
feelings in any way they wanted to. They could do this by singing, acting, 
drawing, or creating a mini-book. Two created sketches, one sang, and 
the rest created portraits of what they experienced while being in 
someone else’s shoes. One child drew a portrait of Anne as a girl crying, 
in one corner was the Star of David and on the other side were armed 
forces. The side of the face that had armed forces was white with blue eyes 
and blond hair and the side with the Star of David was brown with black 
eyes and dark hair. Bars imprisoned the girl, and a tear was coming out 
of her eye. In the writing description, it said, “The Hitler army wants her 
to be white, blond with blue eyes, but she has black hair and dark eyes, 
and that is why she is in a prison; the attic of that home. Anne was an 
amazing girl who was proud of who she was and who wrote those letters 
to let us know what not to do and to take people like they are.” One child 
performed a sketch that connected her own personal experiences with 
those of Anne Frank. The sketch was a moving and sad story of her 
grandmother and her family running away from Mexico, away from the 
threat of being killed. This skit created an interesting conversation 
between the entire class. Children began to talk about oppression, 
ethnicity, race, power, powerlessness, discrimination, racism, genocide, 
social political implications, survival, and what it means to us now. Since 
many of them did not know the terminology, they only expressed 
themselves through experiences and examples. As they were giving me 
examples I began to provide them with the terms that described that 
particular situation. For example, Hitler killed thousands of people and 
this is called genocide. We talked about color and preconceived notions 
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many have about a particular race because of the color of their skin. 
Another student began to sing about class differences, which lead us to 
talk about privilege and poverty. Many students could relate to this given 
that many had felt mistreatment because of their social class. 

They all had wonderful examples of artistic expressions; their 
feelings and reactions showed they understood how struggle is painful 
regardless of when it happens. With this activity, it did not matter if you 
could draw, sing, or dance. Any form of artistic expression was accepted; 
it became the universal language of acceptance. Arts became a universal 
voice that was open and accessible to all. 


Community 


As parents began to get involved and informed about what was going 
on in the classroom, other family members became involved as well. 
Many parents were immigrants and their migration experiences as well 
as their struggles with a life in a new country had valuable lessons for 
their children. Being an immigrant whose experiences were ignored, I 
reiterated to parents that their experiences were valuable and appreci- 
ated. Parents became involved in helping to create portraits, giving 
children ideas, and sharing their own stories. They were dialoguing, 
communicating, and reflecting on their experiences together. Students 
began sharing their family stories with the class to find out that many of 
our stories were similar. 

I noticed that children were really interested in other children’s 
stories, in their own family stories, and the way each child expressed their 
stories through the use the art. Because I was aware that “men and 
women .. . [are] beings who cannot be truly human apart from 
communication, for they are essentially communicative creatures” and 
that “to impede communication is to reduce men to the status of ‘things” 
(Freire, p. 109), I decided to invite parents, grandparents, guardians, 
uncles, friends and anyone who wanted to share their struggles, motiva- 
tions, purpose, moments of feeling powerless, and the sources of their 
strengths to participate. Parents were encouraged to create or do 
something artistic with their children to bring them to class and also 
present with their son or daughter. I announced this activity a month or 
two in advance just as I began to make home visits. During home visits 
we began to share life experiences, anecdotes, and stories. I asked 
parents, guardians, grandparents, and other family members if they 
would be willing to share their stories and argued it was important for 
them to tell children their “whys.” Most importantly, I wanted them to 
share the “whys” for their being in this country and what their motiva- 
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tions and hopes were. In addition, they were asked to share what the lack 
of opportunities and struggles were that motivated them to flee their own 
countries. Visiting with them at home and calling parents every Friday 
worked well and helped me schedule the first couple of presentations. 
Prior to parents presenting, I sent a bulletin home that included some of 
the portraits students had created along with a brief description of what 
we were doing in class. In the bulletin I invited parents to come in and 
observe other parents’ presentations, and I told them I was going to 
provide snacks and drinks for students and parents. 

More than half of the parents showed up that afternoon to hear the 
presentations. They brought multi-ethnic foods and drinks. One even 
brought “taquitos” for the entire class. Since it was my idea to do this, I 
decided to begin the presentations. I talked to the class about coming to 
the United States, learning the language, and the struggles my parents 
overcame in this country. I told them about my going to college and trying 
to be a good teacher who promotes social justice. I showed pictures of my 
country, my family, and sang for the class. Animmigrant mother who had 
only been in the United States for three years gave the second presenta- 
tion. She had been a teacher in Mexico and was a factory worker here. She 
had two jobs and the father of the family had three jobs. The mother and 
son had created a collage of pictures and portraits that illustrated their 
story. The son introduced his mother. “This is ‘mi Jefa’ (my boss or 
mother), and she is going to share our story with you. Please listen to her; 
she does not know English, but I will tell you what she is telling and our 
teacher will help me if I need help.” The mother began to share that they 
were a middle class family in Mexico; they owned a house, two cows, and 
at least three-dozen chickens. The animals enabled them to survive while 
growing up. She got up every morning to work on the farm, went to 
school, and then came back after school to work some more. She loved 
books and really wanted to be a teacher; so she begged her parents to let 
her go to school. They agreed but only if she continued helping with the 
animals on the farm. When she started attending university, she took a 
bus for two hours to get to classes everyday. After graduation, her father 
became ill. Since she could not support the farm with her salary, and they 
lost everything. She and her husband were the only two working. She was 
making less than fifty dollars a month, and her husband made even less. 
They were really struggling. She said that she wanted her children to go 
to college and have a better life. 

So, they came to this country hoping to be able to do better here. 
Indeed she had hoped she could teach here. She was shocked when she 
found out that her degree was worth nothing here and her skills were not 
appreciated. She decided to place her children in the dual immersion 
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program my class was part of because she wanted to be able to commu- 
nicate with the teacher. But most importantly she wanted her children 
to maintain their language. They shared the collage they had created and 
the portraits of “el ranchito” they had in Mexico. The mother shared that 
she was not a very artistic person, but creating a collage gave her a new 
way to look at art. She called it “el arte de mis recuerdos” [the art of my 
memories]. The son then proceeded to talk about why it was so important 
for him to go to school. He said, “I need to go to school so that I can buy 
‘mi jefa un ranchito.” 

Third, an Anglo family of three (mother, father, and son) presented. 
They spoke only English so their son translated into Spanish. They 
brought a song to share with the class. Both parents were professionals 
who lived in an upper middle class neighborhood. They wanted their 
children to be in the two-way immersion program because they wanted 
their children to be culturally well rounded, not racist, and to speak a 
second language. They shared with the class that in their neighborhood 
there are not any minorities, and they thought it was important for their 
children to experience being with other children. They also mentioned 
that three generations before their parents came from Germany not 
knowing the language and struggling like many of the parents and 
guardians who are in the class. They also brought black and white 
pictures of their family in Germany and talked about how excited they 
were to have children who are bilingual when they are not. They then 
began to sing a song they sang at home, as a family. This family song had 
become the way to connect past with present, to maintain their history 
and to keep their ancestors alive. 

These community meetings became the high points of the school 
year. They became events where the parents and guardians shared their 
culinary arts and a time for us to learn about foods and experiences from 
different parts of the world. The classroom became a larger community 
that consisted of students, teacher, and family members. It was a 
community in which everyday diversity, differences, struggles, achieve- 
ments, and pains were shared and respected. Many of the students and 
parents had known each other only briefly and did not even know that 
they had so much in common. Some became good friends and started 
talking on the phone. Others just began to understand many of the 
struggles others parents had gone through. Others collaborated in 
creating arts projects with other families who had similar experiences or 
who were neighbors. Some parents united to bring issues pertaining to 
them and their children to school officials and school board meetings. 
They began to have voice. These meetings continued throughout the year 
as a way to share what is so natural if explored: artistic expression. 
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Conclusion 


Being a teacher of color means being a political being (Apple, 1990). 
Yet, “la llave,” a key, is needed to invite parents and guardians into the 
education of their students. The arts became a means to begin dialogue 
where students and parents and guardians could communicate, express 
themselves, and connect their personal experiences. Arts became an 
expression of their lives, a way to see the world, and a way to understand 
different points of view. Through the arts they expressed their desires 
and needs. They also came to see school differently. Their children were 
engaged in their real lives as actors and critics. 

Students were not just making pictures. Rather they began to 
experience differences of opinions through arts. They began to explore 
their own beliefs and those beliefs of their parents and guardians. They 
began to think critically about the socio- political implications mentioned 
in Anne Frank and other biographies, and how these implications apply 
to them today. Students began to recognize the difficulties of walking in 
other people’s shoes and found the arts as a way to accomplish this. Art 
also was used to make writing more interesting, fun, and to make it 
theirs: to own it. 

Arts also became the way for parents to communicate with their 
children, to talk, to share, to work together, to get to know each other. 
Parents also learned about each other’s families and the reasons why 
they were in a two-way immersion program and, for some, in this 
country. It gave students the opportunity to feel proud of their cultural 
heritage, their family, and their classmates. It provided all of us with a 
community where social justice, critical thinking, respect, and conscious- 
ness were valued. It provided parents, students and me, the teacher, with 
a process of critical pedagogy. This process was discovery oriented and 
used the arts as a way of looking at differences. An arts pedagogy was used 
as a platform to provide a safe method and space for different groups to 
express traditions and perspectives, to articulate social injustices, to 
ultimately dialogue, think, reflect and act. Parents and students empow- 
ered themselves through their artistic expression. The arts are “La llave” 
[the key] that teachers can use to create a classroom where all children 
and their parents and guardians are accepted, respected, and seen as 
powerful political beings. 
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The Hip-Hop Generation: 
Young Blacks and the Crisis in African-American Culture 
by Bakari Kitwana 


Reviewed by Daniella Ann Cook 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


In The Hip Hop Generation (2002, Basic Civitas Books, 230 pages), 
Bakari Kitwana, former editor of the Source magazine, provocatively 
contextualizes the experiences of Black youth in a manner that gives both 
a historical and generational critique of the cultural crisis—high suicide 
and imprisonment rates, police brutality, the generation gap and the war 
of the sexes—while offering solutions to the crisis. The first part of the 
book focuses on the specific challenges being faced by the hip hop 
generation, specifically examining the myriad of forces that have helped 
shape “...the first generation of African Americans to come of age outside 
the confines of legal segregation” (p.13). The second part of The Hip Hop 
Generation confronts the crisis examining the specific brand of activism 
and social responsibility emerging from this community. What sets this 
account of hip hop apart is its ability to place the emerging worldview of 
this generation within the larger sociopolitical context of America. 

His analysis begins with the phenomena that have helped create the 
particular worldview by hip hop generationers. Kitwana defines the hip 
hop generation as “African Americans born between 1965 and 1984 who 
came of age in the eighties and nineties and who share specific set of 
values and attitudes” (p. 4). Kitwana defines six factors that have 
impacted the worldview of the hip hop generation: (1) popular culture and 
the visibility of Black youth within it, (2) globalization, (3) the pervasive- 
ness of segregation, (4) clear racial implications within public policy 
regarding criminal justice, (5) media representation of young blacks, and 
(6) the shift in the quality of life of young blacks from the 1980s and 1990s. 
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Focusing on regionally specific examples that carry national implica- 
tions—such as the Rockefeller Drug Laws in New York and police raids 
in Chapel Hill NC—Kitwana manages to show the connections between 
the numerous challenges this generation faces including police brutality, 
prison culture in a global economy, nihilism, and black gangsta films. 

Kitwana candidly discusses the appropriation of black youth culture 
by mainstream America, particularly the white middle class. Black youth 
culture, in particular male culture, has increased visibility and influence 
in shaping popular culture. The irony is that increasing numbers of white 
youth are imitating the style of young black males, “just as young black 
men are murdered, maimed and imprisoned in record numbers” (p.10). 
Boldly addressing the inter-generational tensions in the African Ameri- 
can community, Kitwana discusses the impact of the fight against rap 
lyrics led by C. Deloris Tucker and the National Association of Black 
Women “which in the final analysis drew lines in the sand between 
generations rather than genders” (p. 93). Although he recognizes the 
impact of African Americans born at the end of the civil rights and Black 
power movements as the ones who gave birth to hip hop, he characterizes 
them as the bridge generation “playing a pivotal role by linking those too 
young to be defined by civil rights/Black power and too old to be deemed 
hip hop generationers” (p. xiv). 

The Hip Hop Generation honestly discusses the challenges of “the 
first generation to come of age with feminism and women’s rights so 
much a part of mainstream culture that most folks have at least a basic 
knowledge of these rights—even if they are not yet common practice” (p. 
90). Although the outlawing of sexual harassment, gender discrimina- 
tion, and sexual improprieties are specific to the hip hop generation there 
is a growing gulf between young black men and women. Exploring 
feminism and women’s rights, Kitwana discusses the impact of coming of 
age in a period where “sex and sexual orientation [are] used as weapons 
in political warfare” (p. 91) as was the case in the Clarence Thomas 
Supreme Court nomination, the Clinton impeachment, the military’s 
don’t ask don’t tell policy, and the controversy surrounding same sex 
marriages. The persistence of “black males’ sexist attitudes and gender 
conflicts [has been] one of rap’s dominant themes for more than a decade” 
(p.87). Addressing the resurgence of passé notions about keeping women 
in their place, Kitwana explores the ways in which patriarchy is mani- 
fested in hip hop. Within hip hop, young black men have the opportunity 
to exercise power in an otherwise oppressive society. Kitwana argues 
that the lack of interest in or understanding of feminism by many hip hop 
generation men will increase tensions between the genders. 

Kitwana has shed light on the hip hop culture that plays a major role 
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in shaping the students in our classrooms. As a lover of hip hop, his 
account is not one of disdain but a thoughtful critique of an art form and 
culture that explores powerful questions: (1) “What was the price of this 
remarkable breakthrough in the visibility of young blacks in the main- 
stream culture?” (p. 293), (2)“Why should hip hop generationers continue 
to participate in and support a multibillion dollar industry ifit fails to in 
any way address thecritical problems facing our generation?”(p. 215), and 
(3) “What will be our generation’s contribution to the centuries-long 
African American struggle for liberation, and how do we redefine this 
struggle for our time?” (p. xii). 

The Hip Hop Generation is a timely and much needed analysis of the 
public and private space of Black youth culture. Although Kitwana 
recognizes and lays out the cultural crisis in African American culture, 
he has hope that the hip hop generation and art form will and is being 
transformed into a vehicle for political action. His thoughtful analysis 
includes a respect and beliefin the power of the art of hip hop as a means 
to push for equity and justice in America. The questions posed can be 
reframed in such a way as to empower students and teachers to ask why 
those considered a part of the hip hop generation should continue to 
participate in and support schooling in its current state if it continues to 
fail to address the critical problems facing our generation. This book 


would be a useful place to begin this conversation with youth both in and 
out of school. 
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Book Review 


Transforming the Curriculum: 
Thinking Outside the Box 
by Susan L. Schramm 


Reviewed by Glen Cotten 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


In Transforming the Curriculum: Thinking Outside the Box (2002, 
Scarecrow Press, 84 pages), Susan L. Schramm, assistant professor of 
curriculum studies at the University of South Carolina, provides second- 
ary school teachers with a helpful how-to manual for developing interdis- 
ciplinary curricula, which places special emphasis on integrating instruc- 
tion in the arts with core academic subjects. The book includes descrip- 
tions of two creative and school-tested interdisciplinary curriculum units 
that Schramm presents as models of the approach to curriculum devel- 
opment she advocates. It also contains useful suggestions for educational 
administrators interested in promoting curricular integration. In addi- 
tion, Schramm seeks in this book to provide a rationale for the interdis- 
ciplinary integration of curricula. Aithough the arguments she makes in 
this regard are at times compelling, at other times they could have been 
more clearly-stated and well-developed. 

It was while Schramm worked as a high school art teacher in 
Cincinnati, Ohio that she developed, in collaboration with other teachers, 
the two curriculum units included in her book. She offers these as 
examples of what she calls a “Balanced Inquiry Model of Integrated 
Secondary Curriculum.” This model for curriculum development calls for 
“juxtaposing and making cross-curricular connections between the con- 
tent and skills of both the ‘academic’ subjects such as mathematics, 
science, and language arts, and the ‘elective or nonacademic’ subjects of 
art, music, drama, and physical education” (p. 41). Acentral purpose she 
had for developing this model seems to have been to deliberately promote 
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the “balancing” of art and science in secondary school curricula, which she 
suggests can result in “uniting the right brain and the left brain” (p. 41). 
The first of the two curriculum units, entitled “Pop-up Greeting Cards 
Inquiry,” integrates geometry, visual art and art history. The second, 
named “Genetic Robotics Inquiry,” connects learning about genetics with 
instruction in the art of sculpture. Both units are designed to promote 
creativity and problem-solving skills as well as content learning. Both are 
organized around collaborative student projects, an organizing principle 
which appears to successfully allow learning of the knowledge and skills 
of different disciplines to be integrated in a natural way. Schramm 
presents these units as detailed lesson plans that can be used as templates 
for designing similar units by teachers interested in integrating curricu- 
lum. However, what is missing from Schramm’s descriptions is an 
account of the results she observed when she implemented these units 
in the high schools she worked in. Unfortunately, she shares very little 
about the actual impact these curricula had on her students. 

For school administrators interested in curriculum integration, 
Schramm also provides some useful suggestions in her second chapter. 
She points out the need for “strong, effective leadership” to support and 
encourage teachers’ efforts to develop interdisciplinary curriculum and 
to overcome administrative and cultural barriers to implementing such 
curriculum such as “lack of adequate planning time, lack of resources, 
staff turnover, parental rejections...territorial teachers and teacher 
anxieties” (p. 21). She recommends a particular staff development model 
(the Concerns-Based Assessment Model developed at the University of 
Texas) as well as anumber of strategies for providing teachers adequate 
time for lesson planning and for employing alternative means to assess 
student achievement. 

The remainder of Schramm’s book is mostly dedicated to arguing for 
the efficacy and importance of integrated, interdisciplinary curricula. 
Schramm argues, for example, that traditional discipline boundaries can 
have a limiting and fragmenting effect on learning. 


These disciplines contain much of what is known, but their boundaries 
serve to fractionalize knowledge into artificial components, thus limit- 
ing our ingenuity. In the world outside the classroom, problems are not 
solved in fifty-five minute time blocks ofhistory, art, and science. Rather, 
data is gathered from all our resources to generate solutions that are 
essentially multidisciplinary in nature. (p. 39) 


Thus, Schramm sees interdisciplinary curricula as connecting sub- 
ject areas in ways that more accurately “reflect global problems and 
solutions” (p. 1 ). This approach, she further suggests, helps students to 
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“understand that their learning has application to the world outside of the 
classroom and is not simply a collection of isolated facts” (p. 2). Inthis way, 
according to Schramm, an integrated curriculum “demands higher order 
thinking skills that synthesize material in order to promote long-term 
understanding and Sizer’s habits of mind” (p. 2). While Schramm does 
present a strong argument here for integrating curricula by pointing out 
the arbitrariness of the boundaries between traditional disciplines and 
the multidisciplinary nature of solutions to real world problems, her 
statement that integrated curricula demand “higher order thinking skills 
that synthesize material in order to promote long-term understanding 
and Sizer’s habits of mind” could have benefited from additional explana- 
tion and perhaps some references to research or anecdotal examples to 
further clarify and substantiate it, which Schramm does not provide. 
In arelated argument, Schramm suggests that integrated curricula 
better equip students for “an unknown future” than traditional, subject- 
centered curricula do, by developing skills for independent thinking and 
learning at a time when knowledge is rapidly evolving and changing. 


With knowledge growing at an exponential rate in all areas of study, the 
skills developed may be the only constant with which to equip our 
students for an unknown future...If students are to adapt to the de- 
mands of a transformed future society and share a vision of a common 
good, they must become lifelong learners and problem solvers willing to 
assume the responsibilities of active citizenship. (p. 5) 


Here again, the links Schramm sees between adapting to “the demands 
of a transformed future society” and sharing “a vision of a common good” 
on the one hand, and helping students to become “lifelong learners and 
problem solvers” on the other, could have been more clearly stated. 

Schramm offers other reasons for transforming traditional, subject- 
centered school curricula into integrated, inter-disciplinary curricula, 
which are similarly both intriguing but at the same time lacking in 
clarity. For example, she states that another reason an integrated, 
interdisciplinary curriculum is preferable is that it helps learners not 
only to “perceive connections,” but also “promotes a sense of connected- 
ness” (p. 31). Unfortunately, she does not clarify what she means by the 
distinction she makes here between perceiving connection and experi- 
encing a sense of connectedness, despite the fact that she makes this 
distinction more than once in the book. 

Despite these shortcomings, secondary school educators interested 
in integrating the learning of knowledge and skills from multiple 
disciplines will nevertheless find Schramm’s book to be a useful resource. 
The ideas and practical suggestions it proposes provide a helpful frame- 
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work for this purpose. Those who appreciate the importance of integrat- 
ing artistic instruction with core academic subjects will be especially 
interested in reading Schramm’s account of her efforts to do this. 
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